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vaut-purrose” FOLDING CHAIRS 
WIDE CHOICE OF SEAT STYLES 


—all with rugged triangular- 

steel-tubing construction, Bonderized. 
Unequalled for strength, comfort, safety, 
convenience, quietness. No snagging, 
pinching, binding, or soiling hazards. 









No. 53 Shaped-Steel Seat 


Has shaped posture seat, 1512” 
wide, 15%” deep, with edges rolled 
under and reinforced. Especially 
adapted for general, rugged use in- 
doors or out, including stadiums, 
fairs, camps, etc. Net weight, 14 
Ibs., 6 in carton, 86 Ibs. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No. 
NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave. 
MEMPHIS—TENNESSEE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


720 S. Gay St. 
nelle Heel No. 54 Birch Plywood Seat 


Has formed hardwood seat, 1532’ wide, 1532” 

CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL deep, of 5-ply, 5/16” urea-resin-bonded birch 

PRODUCTS plywood, edges rounded; stained light walnut 

Twelfth and Carter and durably lacquered. Net weight, 13 Ibs.; 6 in 
CHATTANOOGA-—TENNESSEE carton, 80 Ibs. 























S To help YOU do the job YOU want to do... 


the Rand M¢Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 





r= 

d. was created 

Y, 

3, ; ; 

is It is designed ..... around the needs of the teacher 

wee Bt. ss Oe) eee to lighten your work load ..... to impart to the student a real understanding 

of the world in which he lives ..... to motivate desirable ways of acting..... to 
direct learning..... to develop critical thinking... .. to help form the citizen of 
tomorrow ..... to be an Adventure in Teaching 


TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a 
multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black-and-white and color, 
pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a few of the 
features in the books. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) 
MANY LANDS(world and United States communities) 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
(North and South America) 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
(Canada and Latin America) 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
(Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL: A functional booklet containing a step-by-step analy- 
sis of the book, a model lesson plan, tests with answers, and supplementary 
aid lists. 


WORKSHOPS: More activities for review and re-emphasis, lending itself for 
both the bright and the slower child. 


TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET: Useful all year, this jacket contains an evalu- 
ation sheet, and a full-scale chart of Learnings and their location in the books. 


WALL MAPS AND GLOBES: Vivid and new Merged Relief maps and globes 
that enable the pupil to visualize accurately the land on which Man’s story 
takes place. They are correlated with the maps in the textbooks. A list of maps 
and globes recommended for each book can be found in the teacher’s manual. 


FILMSTRIPS: Correlated with the books, these visual aids in full color can be 
used for emphasis of concepts and extension of learning. 





ATLAS: The Goode’s School Atlas can be used by both teacher and pupil for refer- 
ence, and for project work. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY - Box 7600 - Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative is a trained professional educational consultant. 


yy"! Jesse Mallory 
h 131 West Brookfield Drive 
see Nashville, Tenn. 
nut CY 8-4784 
pin 
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Vision Screening— 1958 Style 





Do your students receive this benefit, too? 


Over the nation, and in Tennessee, too, this 
method of vision screening is being success- 
fully used in modern schools. Is your school 
doing it? If so, fine. If not, you will be inter- 
ested. 

Through these screening programs a num- 
ber of significant facts are being learned. For 
instance it has been found that there is a di- 
rect correlation between poor readers and poor 
vision. Too, the highest percentage of vision 
problems usually appears in students in the 
lower third of the class. Of course vision con- 
servation is not a panacea for all scholastic 
problems, but it does offer hope to many stu- 
dents. 

The old-style Snellen Chart, often used by 
placing it on the wall 20 feet away, is doing 
only a very small part of the job in finding 
students with vision problems. It only offers 
an indication of how good the subject’s dis- 
tance vision is, no more, no less. 

Now, in addition to determining distance 
vision capabilities, a new visual screening in- 
strument like the one shown above does much 
more. It gives a fair measure of the student’s 
visual acuity, depth perception, muscle imbal- 
ance, binocular coordination, and other impor- 
tant facts. It is not a substitute for a complete 


This public service announcement is sponsored by the 


vision check, but does tell whether further 
vision examinations are necessary. 

Through the cooperation of PTA groups, 
local Lions Clubs and Optometric Associa- 
tions, vision screenings are becoming common 
practice in thousands of schools every year. 
The results are better vision, better grades and 
happier families. 


The profession of Optometry offers its serv- 
ices in behalf of vision screening without obli- 
gation and in the. interest of better vision 
among all people. 


Possibly a group in your locale would be 
interested in providing the instrument for your 
school or several schools in your area. It could 
be manned by volunteer workers who learn its 
operation in about an hour’s time. This instru- 
ment is portable and can be used in different 
places—the only requirement is a 110-V elec- 
trical outlet to plug it in. Optometrists in your 
area will cooperate by evaluating the screening 
results and determine which students should 
see the vision specialist of his choice. 


Interested? If so, write us a letter, stating 
the size of your school and give the principal’s 
name. We will endeavor to set a program in 
motion for your school. 


OPTOMETRISTS OF TENNESSEE 


2012 STERICK BLDG. © MEMPHIS 3 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... rverywHere 


COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 





In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


*PCORE’* 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
‘need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
as the world becomes more complex. 

Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 
Harry Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bidg. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 











TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


, & BORROW '100,.5600% 


~ By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your ity knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


School board members, 





































































WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS trends, relatives, a 
kn lying f 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE Bfate Finance OaN-By" 20000} 1343) 50000) 2769 
= te se © you 
] SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain ‘cuveene ana ‘the 30000) 1995) 60000) 3249) 
. transaction is completely i | | 
, @ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
pm per a No mortgages on car, furnitureof = ‘Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
i are married or single, you may solve your money pro 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
licati d Note below. That’s all you have 
Aro, Convenient, monthly innallmnts pay loan out of fo do. Well spocd the cash on ite way to ou as s00n a 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is encore 5g meg te pet the oo 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during <i aesiton, amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 









PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


















































r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!.---------- 
To State Finance Company, Dept. C-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying | 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska | I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made | s g 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge oreost | 9  %---------—--—-~ jai erate 
whatsoever. « $ | | 
Amount you want to borrow $._.._..__ On what date of month will your } FILE INFORMATION Rape 2 oe Dea relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? oan | or our confidentia. es 
Amount earned Number of months f | tealaprel Mie (Relationship).........._.___ 
AGC... 9 meath %................. you receive salary.......__.___.__.___. 
Name and address | = 
of school you teach... senna , 
How long with Previous | en 
present employer__._______.._......... employment.. ee, ee ee rs we 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $... Name of Relative........._.__. eke maspocscerssneciiiscnnsek Mmm NEEE NEN adéspicectinisnsldidiatcssts 
To whom are payments on 7" . 
auto made? (Name)... = CtéCSC Tower Le ATMS ca rare | 
Bank you deal with (Name) ....__ Town.___________________ es | ee 
Amount you owe bank? $....0000000000..00... «Monthly payments? $._......__ 
What security on bank loan? ROS Nes op Ve Sop PO PE iisctnrnttincitaceinniniies ati pasenmissrsainneeias: MOND iais incasatgies MND cantasitessnienccasnet 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
§ to (Name) (Add.) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
De 4 Ee SE, | TT NEE IAIN TR Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ee 
payment to? (Name)......................... OE EN a a 
ID OE Bain cecciccccettccnteeniccens . cansiennsatnenaiaetitbddibiaseacebecenselniahdiniebnasieie Ee es: 
| | | 
NOTE Seen Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
TE CCT ES, 
in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 
Defauit in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 
. AIP — » SRSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PE ng mn 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING REQUIRED | 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED QU “ . (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) i 
i 
RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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€SSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 





Cushions of quiet—created for you, from oil 











A jungle of noise outside ...an island of quiet within. Asphalt coatings developed from oil 


by Esso Research help make this possible. Used under the upholstery, one shields riders against 
noise. Used under the car, another shields bare metal against rust and dents. 

Whether it’s coatings to make cars run quieter and last longer — or fuels 

to make them run better -ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 











Series 1300 Jr Exec and 500 Chair 


Series 900 Combo 


Coming your way! A complete new line 

of school furniture in keeping with today’s teaching 
methods and objectives. Shown, the Combo 

desk and chair designed as an integral unit. .. 
controls aisle traffic, groups front to front for 
two-student working areas, provides liberal and 
comfortable working facility. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


Massey Seating Co. 


160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville, Tenn. ° 


american desk manufacturing co. \QQ)4F temple, texas 
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The Kind of Education 
Our Children Need 


“Not every child can adapt his talents to the physi- 
cal sciences, and no one should be forced into any 
specialized field of study against his aptitudes and 
personality. We will be doing many of our most 
promising young people—and ourselves—a great in- 
justice if, in our present eagerness to reward tomor- 
row’s scientists, we slight tomorrow’s scholars and 
artists. 

“While we prize what science has given us, we 
know that science has its limits. It can provide 
knowledge, but it cannot tell us what to do with it. 
Scientists can produce a hydrogen bomb, but the 
crucial decision as to whether to use it, and how and 
when must rest with others. In a democracy, it rests 
to some extent with all of us, and what we decide 
will depend on many complex factors—political, 
economic, psychological. ‘These cannot be studied 
under a microscope. 

“Our children—the men and women who will make- 
up the America of tomorrow—should be able to draw 
from history meanings for their time. They should be 
acquainted with the philosophical and moral thought 
which has shaped America’s ideals. ‘Their understand- 
ing of men’s aspirations should have been deepened 
by their reading of the literature of many countries 
and ages. If their understanding and sensitivity has 
been heightened by great music and paintings, so 
much the better—for them and the world. 

“This is the kind of truly educated citizen—scientist 
and nonscientist—which our schools should be de- 
veloping. Not all of us can help make our country 
the technically most advanced power on earth, but 
none of us can escape responsibility for the goals to 
which our immense strength is directed. It will be 
a big and expensive job, but American education 
must be designed to prepare our children for this 
responsibility.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Opportunity K nocks 


There is an old story that opportunity knocks on 
the door but once and then moves on. One can 
hardly subscribe to this story, but it is obvious that 
opportunity is now knocking on the door of Ten- 
nessee schools. It remains to be seen whether or not 
the door is opened. The State Survey of Education 
contains more than 80 recommendations—most of 
them designed to bring about better educational op- 
portunities for our boys and girls. 

Experience throughout the United States has shown 
that as school patrons and interested laymen become 
acquainted with the educational problems, they are 
nearly always willing to make the improvements that 
should be made for the sake of their children. The 
experience of the committees making the Survey in 
lennessee was the same. The lay leaders on the com- 
mittees were concerned that the schools be improved 
and they were willing to make proposals that they 
thought would bring about these improvements. 

The improvements will not be made, however, un- 
less the people in the thousands of school communities 
in Tennessee discuss the proposals, understand why 
they were made, and agree to those that are most 
essential to the schools of Tennessee. If teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and board members fail 
to open the door to the opportunity that is available 
to us, we may well expect a decline in the support of 
and interest in public education rather than a stimula- 
tion of interest and support. 


Opportunity knocks—will we respond?—J. W. R. 


Hospital Vacation—For the first time in eight years, the edi- 
torial is not written by Frank Bass. For the first time in more 
than fourteen years of service as a staff member of TEA, he is 
off the job for an extended period of time. This is not the kind 
of vacation for which most of us long, because he is recovering 
from an operation for ulcer. 

The letters, cards, telegrams, and telephone calls received 
are evidence of the affection that so many feel for him. You 
will be happy to know that he is making rapid strides toward 
complete recovery. 


1 Reprinted by permission from Redbook, February 1958. 



























































Industrial Chemistry students conduct 
qualitative analysis experiments. 





Commercial students transcribe from a 
voice writing machine. 







A milling machine for shaping metals 
is one of the many students learn to 
operate. 
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The Story of 





Trade and Industrial Education 


is a fascinating one which can be only touched upon lightly in an article 
as brief as this one. The chances are that almost everything in your 


environment—the food you eat, the clothes you wear, the building in 


which you live, with all its complex utilities and appliances, the trans- 


portation which serves you, the entertainment which you enjoy, even 


the medical care you receive is closely entwined with the field of trades 


and industry and the training program which helps it to function so 


efficiently. 


7 HERE can hardly be any ques- 

tion but that there is a definite 
need for more and better trained 
mathematicians, physicists, and 
chemists if we are to keep pace with 
the rest of the world in the field of 
science. However, in surveying the 
curricula of our schools there are 
two factors which must be given 
important consideration. 

First: the development of scientists 
is not something that can be done 
on a mass production basis for every- 
body. The success of science pro- 
grams in our schools will depend 
upon careful selection of students 
whose aptitudes, abilities and inter- 
ests will enable them to profit by 
such a program. Teachers of science 
must be well-trained for their work 
and they will have to be master 
teachers. Classes will have to be con- 
ducted in well-equipped laboratories 
which will offer ample opportunities 
for practical experimentation and 
creative development. 

Second: the training of scientists 
and the subsequent eventual evolve- 
ment of theories, ideas and formulas 
will be useless unless there is avail- 
able a highly skilled force of technic- 
ians and mechanics who can translate 
these theories, ideas and formulas 
into perfectly functioning machines 
which will serve the purpose for 
which they are intended. 

It is this second factor with which 
those of us in the trade and indus- 
trial field of vocational education 
concern ourselves. In recent months 
much publicity has been given to the 
need tor area trade schools. ‘This 
concern has been brought about, 


Mr. Binns is Director of Vocational Education, 
City Public Schools, Nashville. 


J. E. BINNS, JR. 


to a great extent, by the discovery 
on the part of cities and communi- 
ties seeking new industries that offi- 
cials of prospective industrial plants 
must be assured of a plentiful supply 
of skilled labor, of facilities for the 
training of new workers, and for 
the up-grading of skilled workers al- 
ready on hand. 

The State of Tennessee for many 
years has operated a rather extensive 
program of trade and _ industrial 
education which is being constantly 
expanded and improved to meet 
training needs as they arise. Cities 
having comprehensive technical and 
vocational programs are Nashville, 
Knoxville, and Chattanooga, which 
operate most of their vocational pro- 
grams from centrally located schools, 
and Memphis which operates part 
of its program from a central loca- 
tion with the rest conducted in 
various high schools of the city. 

No attempt will be made in this 
article to expound upon the tech- 
nical definitions of the trade and 
industrial program since it will suf- 
fice to say that the trade and indus- 
trial program is divided roughly into 
four sections: the All-Day Trade 
Preparatory Program, the Co-op (Di- 
versified Occupations) Program, the 
Adult Evening Extension Program, 
and Special Services Program. 


The All-Day Trade Preparatory 
Program 

This program is usually operated 
for high school age boys and girls 
and its primary objective is to equip 
these young people for entrance into 
gainful employment in an occupa- 
tion of their choice. 

The technical and vocational high 
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Social studies, as well as other academic subjects, are an important part of the curriculum of a technical high school. 


schools such as Kirkman in Chatta- 
nooga, Fulton in Knoxville and 
Hume-Fogg in Nashville offer well- 
rounded courses of study which in- 
clude a combination of academic 
subjects and vocational subjects. Stu- 
dents graduating from such schools 
may enter directly into employment 
upon graduation or may continue 
their education in institutions of 
higher learning. Jt cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the vocational 
high school is not a dumping ground 
for boys and girls who are not able 
to master academic subjects or who 
just do not want to go to school. 
The mastery of a highly skilled trade 
requires intelligence, interest and 
determination to a degree as great 
as that required for successful edu- 
cation in academic subjects. 

The technical and vocational high 
schools do not offer watered-down 
curricula in which it is possible for 
a student to take a tew subjects that 


are required for graduation and to 
fill his program with electives that 
may or may not contribute to a pre- 
determined educational objective. A 
student applying for enrollment in 
a vocational school has the benefit 
of counseling to determine his apti- 
tudes and interests in the field for 
which he seeks training. This coun- 
seling is in many cases supplemented 
by tests and measurements that 
aid in placing the student in the 
type of training for which he is 
best fitted and which offers the best 
opportunity for gainful employment 
and subsequent progress. Vocational 
schools otter training in fields of 
work for which employment oppor- 
tunities usually exist in the area 
where the schools are located. This 
adaptation is important in that it 
offers the youth of a community 
training that will make it possible 
for them to remain in the commun- 
ity, and it provides for employers 


An electronics class profits by the demonstration of an electronic computer given to Hume-Fogg High School. 
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to have available well-trained work- 
ers who can be secured locally. 

After a student has enrolled in a 
particular major course (called oc- 
cupational majors in most schools) 
his schedule is rather strenuous, At 
least three consecutive clock hours 
spent in his occupational major sub- 
ject each day are required. During 
these three hours he does practical 
work that will enable him to develop 
mechanical skill and theory which 
will give him an understanding ot 
the how’s and why’s of his work. He 
works in shops and laboratories with 
equipment as nearly as possible like 
that used in industrial plants, and 
which is kept up-to-date at all times. 

In addition to the three clock 
hours which a vocational student is 
required to spend in his major shop 
or laboratory, he spends one and a 
half hours in his related studies class. 
There he _ studies mathematics, 
science, and technical drawing re- 











lated directly to his occupational 
major subject. His school day is 
completed with one period each of 
English and social studies such as 
economics, geography, world history, 
and American history. In the well- 
organized technical and vocational 
school it is recognized that it is just 
as important that the craltsman be 
as well versed in the communications 
arts and that he be as well ac- 
quainted with economic, social, po- 
litical and religious affairs of the 
world as his next-door neighbor who 
is a teacher, banker, or other profes- 
sional worker. ‘This knowledge is 
essential for the continuance of a 
free democratic society. 

The T and I teacher is required 
to have worked in his particular 
trade or field of work successfully 
for at least six years betore he is 
eligible for a teaching position. He is 
required to complete a teacher train- 
ing course before he may receive a 
teacher’s certificate, and is required 
to continue courses which will be of 
benefit to him in teaching during 
his entire career. The T and | 
teacher also is required to work in 
his trade or field of work periodically 
so that he may keep abreast of de- 
velopments in his held, and thereby 
keep his instruction up-to-date. The 
T and I teacher knows the skills and 
techniques which a worker in his 
field must have to be successful and 
he is prepared and eager to help his 
students acquire these skills and tech- 
niques. He realizes that his pupils 
soon will enter employment and 
that their ability or lack of it will 
reflect upon him both as a craftsman 
and as a teacher. 

Courses taught in the larger voca- 
tional high schools cover practically 
all the trades or fields of work in 
which occupational employment op- 
portunities justify the operation of 
such courses. Fields covered include 
auto mechanics, machine shop, sheet 
metal, refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, electricity, architectural and 
mechanical drafting, industrial 
chemistry, commercial art, radio and 
TV, cosmetology, printing, photog- 
raphy, cabinet making, carpentry, 
trowel trades, tailoring, welding, 
appliance repair, and others depend- 
ing upon needs of the time and 
place. 

In most of the larger vocational 
schools courses other than trade and 
industrial such as distributive edu- 
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cation (selling) and office training 
are offered. For instance, in the 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Voca- 
tional High School in Nashville, 
approximately halt the student body 
is enrolled in the two office training 
major courses, secretarial and general 
clerical. As is the case, in T and I 
courses, standards are rigid and the 
graduate of these courses must be 
able to measure up to the demands 
of the business world, All senior 
students at Hume-Fogg are eligible 
for cooperative training in their 
senior year provided that their work 
in the sophomore and junior years 
justifies their participation in the 
program. ‘They are under the direc- 
tion of a full-time coordinator who 
secures employment for them in 
certified training agencies, and who, 
in cooperation with employers, maps 
out their training program. 

Co-op students spend a half day 
attending required academic classes 
(usually senior English and Amer- 
ican history) and a related subjects 
class working on materials of benefit 
to them in their place of em- 
ployment. Co-op students are placed 
in agencies which will offer a high 
degree of instruction that makes use 
of the training they have received 
in school. The program is educa- 
tional in nature; it is not intended in 
any manner merely as a work pro- 
gram for the sole purpose of making 
it possible for the student to earn 
money. 

In the smaller communities and 
in community high schools in the 
larger cities which cannot justify the 
operation of full scale vocational 
programs, vocational education 
needs are met in two ways: 

One or more vocational shop 
courses are incorporated into the 
curriculum of the academic high 
school and are operated in the same 
manner as in the vocational schools. 
These courses have as their objective 
the preparation of the student for 
a single trade or occupation as 
would be the case in cosmetology, 
electricity or machine shop. 

Other courses have a broader aim 
as in a general metals or in a general 
building trades course. In the gen- 
eral metals course the student learns 
the fundamentals of several trades or 
fields of work such as machine shop, 
sheet metal, welding and other allied 
trades. In the general building 
trades classes, students learn the 


technique of such trades as carpen- 
try, trowel trades, electricity, plumb- 
ing, roofing, and others common to 
the construction field. Many fine 
buildings, mostly in the small com- 
munities, are standing evidence of 
the skill, knowledge and interest of 
boys who have participated in this 
program. 


Cooperative Part-time 
Training Program 


In many academic high schools 
throughout the state, part of the 
vocational educational needs are met 
through the Cooperative Part-time 
Training Program. This program, 
operated as a part of the Trade and 
Industrial program is commonly 
known as the Diversified Occupa- 
tions or D. O. Program. Students 
who wish to participate are selected 
according to their interest in, their 
aptitude for, and their ability to 
profit from this type education. In 
order to be eligible for the Coopera- 
tive Program, a student must be at 
least 16 years old, must be a high 
school junior or senior, and must 
have a real interest in learning a par- 
ticular trade or field of work. After a 
student has been accepted in a pro- 
eram, he is assigned to a place of 
employment where he may work half 
of each day, usually in the after- 
noons. 

The program coordinator, in co- 
operation with his school principal, 
is responsible for the selection of 
students. He selects training agen- 
cies (places of employment) , devel- 
ops training schedules, and conducts 
related which students 
work on materials specifically related 
to the type of work which they per- 
form in their training agencies. The 
coordinator is also responsible for 
many other details connected with 
the cooperative program. He assists 
students in securing working papers, 
determines the eligibility of training 
agencies in regard to federal and 
state labor laws, helps students fill 
out Social Security forms and income 
tax returns. In general, the coordi- 
nator does about everything possible 
to assist the student in making the 
transition from the more or less 
sheltered school environment to that 
self-sufficient worker in the 
industrial and business world of 
which he soon will become a full- 
time member. 

By the time a Co-op student grad- 
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uates from high school, he will have 
had from one to two years experience 
as a worker in his field and will have 
developed confidence and skill which 
can be gained only through actual 
work experience in a demanding and 
practical situaton. A recent survey 
shows that ten years after graduation, 
over 70 per cent of the Co-op stu- 
dents surveyed were working full 
time in their original training agen- 
cies, were in the same line of work 
in other places of employment, or 
were in a related line of work for 
other employers. Hundreds of em- 
ployers who have participated in the 
Co-op Program are its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. 


Adult Evening School Program 

Education in a fast changing world 
must be a continuous process. It has 
become an axiom that “He who stops 
learning, stops working.” Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the Adult 
Evening School Program. Here, the 
objective is for up-grading of em- 
ployed or temporarily unemployed 
workers, so that they may keep pace 
with new developments in their 
trades or fields of work. Here, too, 
are found classes of apprentices who 
are required to take at least 144 
hours of | supplementary training 
each year for from three to five years 
in such subjects as mathematics, sci- 
ence, drawing and blueprint reading. 
On completion of their apprentice 
training both in school and on the 
job, apprentices are awarded certifi- 
cates by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and ‘Training signifying that 
they have become approved journey- 
man workers in their particular 
trade. 

Apprentices are trained in many 
trades. Courses may be organized for 
any eligible group of 15 or more per- 
sons and may be operated as long as 
an attendance of 10 or more trainees 
is maintained. 

There is practically no limit to 
the type and kind of training which 
may be offered; for example, optics 
for lens grinders, industrial electron- 
ics for electricians, blueprint reading, 
shop mathematics, structural steel 


drafting, carburetion and ignition for 


auto mechanics, metallurgy for heat 
treating, industrial chemistry, induc- 
tion heating for heat treaters, tool 
and die making, instrument repair, 
radio and TV servicing, and many 
others. 
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Ages of those taking advantage of 
the T and I Adult Evening Program 
range from a minimum of 16 years 


to that of a “youngster” of 91, who,” 


on being asked why he was taking 
a course in school at his age replied, 
‘A man has to consider his future.” 


Special Services 

‘Lraining in Special Services 1n- 
cludes many types for the purpose 
of helping to make more efficient 
workers in the trade and industrial 
field. Special Service courses may be 
organized for almost any period of 
time and may be conducted in any 
suitable place to meet the needs of 
groups served. 

The Practical Nurse ‘Training Pro- 
gram has made it possible for com- 
munities, institutions, and hospitals 
to meet nursing needs through a co- 
operative program operated by 
boards of education and _participat- 
ing hospitals. ‘Tennessee has taken 
the lead in the training of practical 
nurses. Programs all over the nation 
have been patterned after the Ten- 
nessee Program which was initiated 
in the City Public Schools of Nash- 
ville in 1947. At the present time, 
over 60 per cent of the bedside nurs- 
ing in hospitals and institutions of 
the State of Tennessee is done by 
practical nurses, most of whom grad- 
uated from the various vocational 
programs. 

Other special services available 
through the trade and_ industrial 
program include supervisory train- 
ing, foreman conferences, job  in- 
structor training, job relations 
training, production methods train- 
ing, safety training, etc. Itinerant 
instructors in mining help to train 
miners in more efficient methods of 
mining and aid in making their jobs 
safer. Itinerant instructors in the 
rural electrification field aid in 
bringing electrical power econom- 
ically and safely to rural commun- 
ities. 

The public schools of the nation 
are the foundation of the American 
way of life. Only through a program 
of public education which meets the 
needs of all the people can we hope 
to maintain our place of leadership 
in a changing world. ‘The Trade and 
Industrial Program is an important 
part of the total educational pro- 
gram with which the State of Ten- 
nessee hopes to meet the needs of 
all its people. 








The manual dexterity test measures 
skills. 





Rebuilt motors are made to operate in 
the live engine laboratory. 


Cosmetology classes prepare students 
for the state board examination. 
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Guidance in the Public School— 
Inclusive or Specialized? 


FORD HAYNES, JR. 


HERE are at least two major con- 
Zee of guidance, both of which 
can be found expressed in existing 
school programs. The first is an in- 
clusive concept which holds that all 
of education must help individuals 
to grow up to be well-adjusted, ef- 
fective, healthy, and happy adults; 
the second is a sharply focused con- 
cept of guidance as a pattern of 
specialized services. In some school 
systems, every part of school life, 
every class, and every school activity, 
has its purpose in helping pupils 
toward the full realization of every 
potential for success and happiness 
which they possess; consequently the 
teachers are responsible for provid- 
ing vocational information as well 
as for counseling. 

In other systems, however, guid- 
ance is organized as the sole job of a 
special group—often referred to as 
the guidance department. Only the 
trained counselors of that depart- 
ment make any planned effort to 
give help to individuals who are 
confused or aimless or disturbed. 

The inclusive pattern suggests 
that guidance is a valuable process 
to be incorporated into the compe- 
tencies of the classroom teacher, ‘The 
counselor is expected to help teach- 
ers develop a better understanding 
of the guidance point of view and to 
make available his skill in the use of 
techniques through teachers’ efforts 
to the end that they may help each 
pupil achieve success and happiness. 
The specialized pattern is based on 
the assumption that guidance is a 
process that takes place outside the 
classroom and must be conducted 
by a specialist. 

Which Is Preferable? 

Which point of view is preferable, 
or which pattern best meets the 
needs of children growing up in our 
society? Actually, taken alone, 
neither of these two concepts ade- 
quately describes the role of guid- 
ance, neither are the two concepts in 

Mr. Haynes is a member of the staff of the 


Department of Curriculum and Instruction, School 
of Education, Memphis State University. 
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contradiction. It is helpful, I think, 
to interpret the inclusive concept as 
the purpose of guidance and the 
specialized concept as a method of 
guidance, for the goal of guidance 
in the public school, like the goal of 
education in our social structure, 
is the development of mature, pro- 
ductive, self-reliant, happy people. 

The answer is also found in the 
principles of human growth and de- 
velopment which find general agree- 
ment and acceptance. We cannot 
effectively guide a child when he is 
artificially divided into parts and 
asked to work on phases of problems 
—physically in physical education, 
socially in social studies, academical- 
ly in mathematics and science, and 
emotionally in music and art. Such 
a process does not add up to the 
whole child working on problems 
of importance to him. Therefore, 
we must bring guidance and the 
curriculum together in order to ef- 
fectively aid boys and girls dealing 
with important problems in our 
culture which impinge upon them. 


Theory in Practice 

It is encouraging to note that 
movement in this direction is well 
underway in certain areas of school 
practice. First of all, good teachers 
have always used and will doubtless 
continue to use guidance techniques 
in their regular class teaching be- 
cause they are common values to 
good teaching. Also, much progress 
has been made toward the inclusive 
concept of guidance as good school 
practice in the elementary school, 
particularly in the lower grades, 
where the emphasis is more on child 
development and adjustment than 
on content mastery. 

Newer movements at the junior 
high school level such as_ the 
emphasis on a broader concept of 
general education, common learn- 
ings and core experiences, are more 
nearly based on the inclusive guid- 
ance concept. Some of the larger 
senior high schools are being organ- 
ized in such a way that small groups 


of pupils become basic guidance- 
curriculum units, and both indi- 
vidual and group techniques are 
employed to extend the inclusive 
concept of guidance. 

However, the inclusive concept of 
guidance will never become func- 
tional until we can develop the 
teacher competencies and attitudes 
required. This is the basic factor 
which would determine the degree 
of success of such a movement. Re- 
gardless of the organizational struc- 
ture of a guidance program, the 
teacher would play the leading role 
and counselors, specialists, adminis- 
trators, and others would play sup- 
porting roles. 

The kind of teacher growth, un- 
derstanding, and skill necessary will 
not come about easily or auto- 
matically. It will be the result of a 
task shared by both pre-service and 
in-service programs. If teacher com- 
petencies are to change, teacher per- 
ceptions of their role and functions 
will have to change first. Therefore, 
we must create conditions which will 
help teachers to accept the need for 
this change of role, the desire to as- 
sume the new role and the experi- 
ence of satisfaction from learning 
and performing the new role. 


Readjustments Needed 

Some fairly extensive readjust- 
ments need to be made as we move 
ahead. We must work continuously 
and realistically to reduce the aim- 
lessness of students in education, in- 
crease the effectiveness of evaluation 
of performance, and help students 
to sharpen the purposes for which 
they seek an education. Teacher edu- 
cation programs must show increas- 
ing evidence of turning out 
prospective teachers whose sympa- 
thetic understanding of human 
beings is matched by their ability to 
employ effective methods and tech- 
niques in helping students identify 
and solve their problems. 

We believe that this inclusive con- 
cept applied to the school program 
will establish a beneficial cycle in 
which guidance will improve teach- 
ing: teaching will improve learning: 
learning will improve living: living 
will become more democratic: and 
thus the American public schools 
will fulfill their mission in an age 
of cultural crises.? 


1Ovid Parody, ‘An Expanding Concept of 
Guidance,”” Teachers College Record, LVIII (May, 
1956), p. 539. 
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The Changing Role 


The School Psychologist 


A’ the emphasis in our schools ex- 
pands from academic achievement 
to wider concerns the role of the school 
psychologist must change. Psychologists 
in the last fifty years have performed 
services relevant to attaining the goal of 
academic achievement and job _place- 
ment through the testing and vocational 
guidance programs. 

Academic achievement plus social, 
emotional and physical development as 
goals of the school call for a psychologist 
trained and capable of working in 
several different areas of concern to the 
school community. We do not want a 
taller school psychologist. We want a 
broader one—one able to widen the 
range of application of psychological 
knowledge applied in the schools. 

When we speak in terms of the full 
development of the child the psychol- 
ogist and the educator agree that this 
is a function that our society wants the 
schools to handle. The fully functioning 
person, the person operating at his 
maximum, is simple enough to talk 
about but much harder to define. When 
we come to specifics in spelling out how 
to develop this person, we realize that 
this task has no road map to chart the 
way. It is an unmarked journey. We 
see the school psychologist as an in- 
tegral part of the team of teachers, 
administrators, supervisors and parents. 
The team want for the children an 
atmosphere which leaves them free from 
mental disturbances so that these chil- 


THE AUTHORS are experienced teachers now in 
a new doctoral program established at Peabody 
College for the preparation of school psychologists. 
The Murfreesboro Public Schools are serving as 
a training center for this program. 
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dren may pursue the goal of a fully 
functioning personality. 

As a person, the school psychologist 
will be sensitive to the desires of 
his associates in the public school but 
he will also show evidence of his own 
interests, abilities and weaknesses. Since 
the psychologist is seeking to share his 
knowledge and skills in the attainment 
of the goals of education, the ingenuity 
which he and his teacher colleagues 
display will in a large measure deter- 
mine their success. 

We mentioned that the psychologist’s 
job is shifting with the educational times 
and that he will be working where the 
paths are not well marked. Our con- 
ception of how the school psychologist 
works will be illustrated by four ex- 
amples related to curriculum, admin- 
istration, personality adjustment, and 
community issues. 


In the Curriculum 

The newspapers, radio, television, and 
national magazines are printing articles 
which compare the status of our science 
and math curricula with those of the 
Russians. We will use this interest as 
the springboard for a curriculum prob- 
lem. 

Suppose that a group of citizens has 
asked the school board to stress the 
teaching of math in their schools. They 
propose that more time be devoted to 
arithmetic in the grade schools, that 
first year algebra be taught in grade 
seven, and that additional math 
courses be added. This is a problem for 
administrator, teacher, supervisor, and 
school psychologist working together. 


by 

Harry Berryman 
Walter Hodges 
Reid Zehrbach 


Each team member has a contribution 
to make. 

The school psychologist will not be 
able to answer all the questions needed 
to solve the problem. His unique con- 
tribution will be in providing factual 
information from past research in such 
areas as the personality aspects of sub- 
ject matter placement, the maturity of 
the young people involved, their readi- 
ness for learning the concepts of algebra, 
and the implications of the effects of 
making the citizens’ proposal a blanket 
procedure for all students. This infor- 
mation, with that brought by other 
team members, makes it more likely 
that the most satisfactory solution will 
be found. The factual handling of a 
touchy problem increases the probability 
of finding a solution compatible with 
the aims of education. 


In Administration 

A second problem to which the school 
psychologist might contribute is one of 
administration. Many have discussed 
the problem of crowded classrooms but 
the school administrator must do some- 
thing about it. Mr. Brown, the super- 
intendent of schools, is faced with the 
problem of overcrowded schools. Let’s 
restrict his problem to the 1958-59 
school year. The predicted enrollment 
for the high school is 525. The high 
school building was built to accom- 
modate 300 students. What must the 
superintendent do to determine the best 
course of action in this situation? How 
can the most effective teaching be ob- 
tained with limitations of crowded con- 
ditions? The school psychologist can 


The School 
psychologist is a 
team member. He 
enjoys Children. 
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assist by supplying data related to ques- 
tions such as: What is the most effective 
pupil grouping, homogenous or heter- 
ogenous? Are some subjects taught ef- 
fectively only in small groups? Should 
certain classes that provide for only 
a small number of students, such as the 
remedial classes, be discontinued? What 
teacher personalities will be most effec- 
tive with the larger classes? We think 
that many of these questions can be 
answered with the use of techniques ot 
data from the field of 


research and 


psychology. 


In Personality Adjustment 

An area in which the problems of 
human behavior are most predominant 
is illustrated in the following case. Mrs. 
Johnson was worried about one of her 
students. Bobby had been a “good” 
student—he worked at his lessons, read 
widely, and was quiet in class. Although 
he seemed to be working hard, his grades 
dropped. He formerly was a member 
of a play group, but was dropped from 
this affiliation. He was very shy. His 
attempts to make friends resulted in a 
childish, “Won't you come and_ play 
with me?” Bobby disliked field trips 
and school programs that disrupted the 
He scemed most content when 
undisturbed: 


routine. 
allowed 
even then, he seldom laughed, smiled, 
cried, or angry. The teacher 
exhausted all the techniques that she 
had previously found successful. 

Mrs. Joknson felt that more informa- 
Bobby would be helpful; 
so she referred him to the psychological 
There a 
examiner routinely administered several 
diagnostic tests. On reviewing the find- 
that Bobby’s 
case was serious enough to warrant con- 
the school psychologist. 
interviewed 


to sit in his seat 


became 


tion about 


service  ofhce. psychological 


ings, the examiner felt 
sideration by 
The 


Bobby, reviewed his case history, then 


school — psychologist 
called a case conference involving all 
of Bobby's teachers, a social case worker, 
and the principal. At the 
ference sulhcient evidence was presented 
to refer Bobby to a mental health clinic 
where he was accepted for treatment. 
The School 
quent case conferences at which ways of 


case COn- 


Psychologist called fre- 


helping Bobby and of solving some of 
the problems created by him were dis- 
cussed. For example, Bobby refused to 
speak or answer questions in class. 
Phrough insight gained at the case con- 
ferences, the teachers were able to 
recognize the condition as temporary. 
Therefore, they left Bobby alone and 
continued to work with the rest of the 
class. Bobby was helped and gained 
confidence through the therapy sessions. 
Soon he felt more secure and joined 
in the class recitations without creating 


a disturbance. The school psychologist, 
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through Bobby’s case, was able not 
only to help the teachers understand 
Bobby, but also to help them gain in- 
sight into the problems of other pupils 
as well. 


In Community Issues 


The issue of race and the schools is 
one of the most pressing and delicate 
of community problems today. In this 
as in other areas, the school psychologist 
does not pretend to have ready-made 
solutions. The school psychologist can 
make it more likely that the direction 
of action taken is best for that particu- 

The community is re- 
analyzing the complex 


lar community. 
sponsible for 
issues involved in this problem. 

The school psychologist could supply 
information pertinent to the analysis. 
For example, he could determine the 
achievement level of the students in- 
volved. He could also predict the gen- 
eral effects on the personal adjustment 
of the pupils. The solution of this prob- 
lem depends on the free and honest 
discussion of the issue by the com- 
munity. The school psychologist could 
contribute by making available the facts 
related to the school as an important 
foundation for this discussion. In mak- 
ing this contribution the school psychol- 
ogist need not take a position on any 
side. His main would be to 
keep the major aim of the school, the 
development of the maximum potential 
of all students, from getting lost in the 
issue. 


concern 


The school psychologist is working in 
the best interests of the school when he 
puts his knowledge and skills as a 
psychologist directly to work on the 
most significant problems of education. 


School problems have characteristics 
that make them the kinds of problems 
that the psychologist can attack. The 
complexity of school problems demands 
a systematic gathering of pertinent in- 
formation, well-designed experimenta- 
and deep insights into the 
dynamics of human personalities. Mod- 


tion, 


ern research techniques will give insight 
into the processes of education. 

The use of research in the problem 
of crowded classrooms shows one way 
the school psychologist can contribute 
to a plan of action in the school prob- 
lems. The example of the emotional 
difhculties of a student and the effects 
of his behavior on the teaching-learning 
situation illustrates another area in 
which the special competencies of the 
school psychologist are useful. Psychol- 
ogy, as a behavioral science, can con- 
tribute to the maximum growth and 
development of the individual person- 
ality. The on-going activities of the 
school provide “on-the-job” training in 
human behavior ; 


Training Goals 


Che training goals for school Psychol- 
ogists must be derived from an analysis 
of the functions that we have proposed. 
Let us examine some of these functions 
and relate them specifically to training 
and School Psychologists 
will be problem oriented; thus, they will 
need an extensive background in the 
philosophy and method of defining, 
testing, and evaluating problems. The 
improving 
through basic and action re- 
search creates a special need for skills 
in research techniques. 


areas goals. 


growing interest in our 
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Extensive knowledge of 
mental work in 
and psychology is necessary, so that the 
resource person can be 
In addition, the role of a re- 


the experi- 
the fields of education 


function of a 
fulfilled. 
source person will require familiarity 
with and an understanding of the educa- 
tional and personal problems found in 
the classroom. 

School must 
aware of the social and cultural factors 
in the community that affect the role of 
School psychologists work 
with groups, and so must be proficient in 
the method of organizing, simulating, 
and guiding groups. They should un- 
derstand organizational and administra- 
It is imperative that 
they become skilled at helping individu- 
als modify their behavior in order to be- 
come more effective students, teachers, 
and Finally, a liberal 
education that provides means of ef- 
communicating with other 
disciplines on such problems as physical 


psychologists also be 


the school. 


tive procedures. 


administrators. 
fectively 
handicaps, home conditions, juvenile 
delinquency, and curricula will be re- 
quired. 

We would emphasize that the psychol- 
work in the field of 
education is a person with an approach 
to educational problems using those 
unique to his  back- 
psychology. His 
depends on his ingenuity in communi- 
cating his knowledge while working with 
school administrators and teachers. 


ogist trained to 


special insights 


ground in success 


\s our schools grow to embrace 45,- 
000,000 students by the year 1960, it be- 
imperative that the positive 
aspects of sound intellectual, emotionai 
and social development be cultivated 
The school 
home as a critical 
contact with the students 
longer than ever before, with more de- 
mands and more pressures placed upon 
it. We cannot ignore the advances of 
the science of 


comes 


in our schools. is second 


only to the social 


agent in 


human behavior in our 
efforts to help our citizens achieve that 
adult which the layman 
adequacy or happiness or self-sufficiency, 
and which we have called the fully- 
functioning person. 


goal calls 
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Social or 


L. X. MAGNIFICO 


HAT does the term social pro- 
W motion as used in many of 
our schools today mean? Simply 
that, by this method, children are 
kept together in school on the basis 
of chronological age. That is, the 
children all enter school at the same 
age and are passed on from class to 
class in a group, with little, if any, 
regard for the educational attain- 
ments they have succeeded in achiev- 
ing. In other words, they are 
classified and educated in school ac- 
cording to the number of years they 
have spent on this planet, not ac- 
cording to their mental or physical 
abilities or even their mental or 
physical development. 

Certainly the term social promo- 
tion is a misnomer to describe this 
procedure, for there is nothing social 
about it. Age does not make up a 
social grouping, and it should not 
make up a societal grouping. More- 
over, an outstanding anomaly in a 
procedure that is allegedly based on 
“democratic” methods is that rank- 
ing the child according to age is just 
as much a form of segregation as 
if he were classified according to his 
1.Q., except that segregation by age 
has far less validity. Whatever the 
1.Q.’s limitations, at least it is a 
factor that relates directly to the 
child’s educability, whereas _ his 
chronological age has as little to do 
with his scholastic aptitude as the 
length of his nose! 

However, grouping children ac- 
cording to their age does have this 
one advantage: it requires no tests 
or diagnoses on the part of the 
teacher to make sure that the chil- 
dren are grouped correctly, All that 
is needed is a birth certificate for 
each one. So it is, of course, the 
simplest method, and the cheapest 
one—which probably accounts in 
some measure for its wide popularity 
in our schools. 


Dr. Macnirico is head of the Department of 
Special Education, The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 
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Anti-Social Promotion? 


The Case For and Against Special Education 


Special Education as Inexpedient 


Some administrators are opposed 
to inaugurating a system of special 
education in their schools, largely 
because they feel it will complicate 
their tasks and their budgets. They 
are against special education because 
they know that starting so extensive 
a program would mean a good deal 
of additional work and additional re- 
sponsibility for them. Furthermore, 
feeling that a conservative school 
board might be difficult to convince 
of the necessity of establishing an 
educational program based on the 
principle of individual differences, 
perhaps disliking the awkardness of 
appealing to the local and state gov- 
ernments for the necessary funds, 
they yield to outside pressures which 
may not, in fact, exist. If they took 
the trouble to present the case for 
special education forcefully and au- 
thoritatively to their superiors — be 
they the school superintendents or 
the boards of education—they might 
find their arguments receiving more 
sympathetic attention than they had 
anticipated. 

The job turnover among school 
executives is exceedingly high. How- 
ever, it does not seem to be any 
higher among the sincere administra- 
tors who will stand up for their 
principles than among the consci- 
enceless ones who are willing to 
sacrifice so much for their own peace 
of mind and security that it may 
turn out that they lose that peace 
of mind and security as well, for 
school boards may be conservative 
and still be able to tell an efficient 
administrator from an inadequate 
one. 


Special Education as Unrealistic 

There are also many honest ad- 
ministrators who believe in all sin- 
cerity that special education _ is 
undemocratic, that the classroom 
should reproduce the cosmos in mini- 
ature—in other words, that it should 


be as heterogeneous in character as 
chance makes it. Their contention 
is that when the child becomes an 
adult he will not be confined to a 
homogeneous group ot individuals 
all like himself, but will be called 
upon to mix with all the different 
types of individuals that inhabit this 
heterogeneous world. Therefore, he 
should begin learning how to adjust 
himself to actual life conditions 
while he is still in the classroom, 

There are two basic fallacies in 
this argument. In the first place, an 
engineer does not, as a rule, mix ex- 
clusively with other engineers, save 
perhaps in the course of his work, 
a doctor with other doctors, a musi- 
cian with other musicians. Yet, it 
would have been impossible for each 
of them to have achieved their pro- 
fessional status if they had not had 
the advantage of highly specialized 
education. A class could not be or- 
ganized which would teach music, 
medicine, and engineering as part of 
one program and expect that pro- 
gram to produce qualified musicians, 
doctors, and engineers. And _ still 
all three professions are considered 
equally worthy in the world’s eyes; 
and all three professional men are 
likely to mingle socially and interact 
both socially and professionally, even 
though educationally they were seg- 
regated from one another during 
the latter portion of their school 
years. Moreover, the reason for that 
segregation was specifically so that 
they could be trained in the particu- 
lar functions they are expected to 
perform in that interactive process. 

This same principle could be ex- 
tended on a broadened basis to ap- 
ply to the general education of 
children as well as the professional 
training of adults. It is only in the 
special class that children of one 
kind, whatever that kind may be, 
can be specifically trained to get on 
with children of another. 


The second fallacy in the concept 
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of the heterogeneous class as a mini- 
ature of life is that its attitude is the 
unrealistic one. In real-life situa- 
tions, people do tend to segregate 
themselves into groups that share a 
community of interests, financial 
status, education, or what have you. 
They may be on perfectly amiable 
terms with individuals whose interest 
and status are different from theirs; 
but on the whole like tends to be 
attracted by like. Lhe college pro- 
fessor will not invite the refuse col- 
lector to dinner, nor will the refuse 
collector under ordinary circum- 
stances suggest that the professor sit 
at his table; yet both may have the 
highest respect for each other and 
his indispensable function in the 
world’s work. 

Furthermore, even within the 
heterogeneous school environment, 
the gifted child who will one day be- 
come an atomic physicist is not likely 
to fraternize with the dull one who 
will become a factory hand, either 
during school days or afterward— 
not out of snobbery, but simply be- 
cause their interests and outlook are 
so different. 

However, if the gifted child is 
placed in the same classroom as the 
dull one and is forced to follow the 
same curriculum, he will observe 
that his own educational progress is 
being retarded as a result of the oth- 
er’s inadequacies; and it is then that 
he may develop an antagonism that 
will ultimately manifest itself in the 
snobbishness of intellectual superior- 
ity. The dull child, equally antagon- 
istic at being forced to compete with 
someone so much better equipped 
than he by nature for the intellectual 
battle, may emerge not only with a 
specific hostility toward the one 
gifted individual, but a_ general 
hostility toward all those whom he 
will learn to call “eggheads.”’ 


The Case For Special Education 

Under a system in which children 
are grouped chronologically and 
thus promoted “socially” many of 
them not only fail to get an educa- 
tion at all—and most fail to get an 
education commensurate with their 
needs and abilities—but develop re- 
sentment and hostility. Even the 
dull normal group not always escape 
scot-free. Retarded children will sit 
day after day in a classroom where 
matters utterly outside the scope of 
their comprehension are discussed 
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over their heads. The fact that each 
term they are promoted to classes 
which continue to deal with more 
and more bewildering subjects is 
hardly conducive toward a happy ad- 
justment for them. Those above 
average are resentful because the 
program as planned is so far beneath 





These Lucky Educators 

We educators are lucky! The preacher 
can fill his church and his collection plate 
only if he works hard amongst his people, 
visits their homes, counsels them when 
they need help, keeps splinter groups from 
forming, and can preach an effective ser- 
mon on Sunday. The doctor can buy his 
home and car only if he inspires confi- 
dence, knows sound diagnostic procedures, 
effectively helps those who are ill, and has 
the personality to work effectively with 
people. We are lucky! 

Our consumers, children, come to us 
solely because they happen to live in a 
certain geographical area which we are 
supposed to serve, and because state laws, 
enforced by attendance teachers, make them 
come with penalties if they fail to comply. 
Regardless of how we feel about boys and 
girls, regardless of our past training and 
experience, no matter what our competen- 
cies or our personal characteristics, if we 
have secured a contract from a_ school 
board, children are stuck with us. We 
don’t have to worry about what they learn 
in school since our books are selected for 
us by the state and outlines of what we 
are to achieve are made available to us. 
We don’t have to worry about whether or 
not the children come, because they have 
to come. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
would happen if some school district. were 
suddenly to abolish all district lines and 
allow children to go to any school they 
desired to attend. It would be even more 
interesting to suspend temporarily all 
school attendance laws and see how many 
customers we would lose. It is fair to 
assume that in many places our schools 
have not impressed parents or children 
sufficiently to make them want to sup- 
port an educational program as it is oper- 
ated at present. 

In most commercial and professional ac- 
tivities in our culture, the value is deter- 
mined by whether or not the store is visited 
heavily, the lawyer has a lot of clients, the 
bank has a lot of depositors, or the maga- 
zine has a lot of subscribers. We assume 
that people will choose those stores, law- 
yers, magazines, and banks that offer the 
best value or the best service. How many 
of us would be willing to test the values 
and adequacies of our school systems by 
the same standards? —B. E. HOLADAY 


Reprinted from Curriculum Newsnotes, Vol. III, 
No. 1, (December 1957). 





their capabilities that they conceive 
themselves to be—and in fact are— 
insulted by having it offered to them 
as suitable for their needs. 

In addition, often this educational 
system of rewarding the dull child 
for what he cannot do and does not 
appreciate inculcates a talent tor 
deceit in the other children, partic- 
ularly the more intelligent ones. 
They discover that it is not necessary 
to do one’s lessons, in order to pass, 
for even the pupils who cannot un- 
derstand what is going on, let alone 
study, are passed. Why should they, 
“the smart ones,” waste their time 
on unnecessary studying when it 
seems as if their superiority is un- 
appreciated? 

Those who advise the promotion 
of the dull child from one grade to 
the next, regardless of his scholastic 
deficiencies, contend that, “It is un- 
reasonable to punish him, since he 
cannot do the work.” Does it not 
occur to them that setting him a 
task he cannot do is a far greater 
punishment than anything else? In 
real lite situations we do not sutter 
because we receive poor grades. No 
such things as grades exist in real- 
life situations. We suffer because 
we are frustrated, because we find 
ourselves personally and socially in- 
adequate to cope with the contin- 
gencies that confront us. 

Are these educators going to argue 
that, since the backward child is 
bound in the nature of things never 
to derive any sense of accomplish- 
ment from life once he is out in the 
adult world, it is the classroom’s task 
to harden him to frustration? 

It is true that education does not 
aim simply at the acquisition of sub- 
ject-matter, that it must build char- 
acter as well. However, emotional 
maladjustment does not build char- 
acter, and the system of education 
that has spawned “social promotion” 
does not, as has already been indi- 
cated, produce good adjustment. Ob- 
viously, the retarded child can 


develop a sense of adequacy only if 


the classroom teacher shows him the 
few things that he can do instead of 
the many things he cannot do. And, 
in his turn, the gifted child can 
develop a sense of adequacy only if 
he is taught that educational accom- 
plishment is worth while, and that 
his classroom sessions are not merely 
marking time for him, but are valu- 
able lessons for the future. 
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The Youth Fitness Program 


Ben A. Plotnicki and Helen B. Watson 


HE PHYSICAL FITNEss of American 

ycuth has become a topic of 
widespread interest in the United 
States during the past year. Nu- 
merous articles have been published 
in the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country, national con- 
ferences have been held, and radio 
and television programs have been 
produced for the purpose of inform- 
ing the American Public of the facts 
about physical fitness. Educators and 
laymen alike have been made cog- 
nizant of the level of youth fitness 
in America. 

The present concern for the 
physical fitness of American children 
is a result of the findings of the 
Kraus-Weber tests, a recent study 
sponsored by the Bellevue Medical 
Center of New York City. These 
findings showed that nearly fifty-six 
per cent of our American children 
failed to meet the minimum stand- 
ards for muscular fitness as com- 
pared with nine per cent of failures 
among European children. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower considered _ this 
situation a problem worthy of 
national attention. 

Tennessee was one of the first 
states to take action toward raising 
the level of physical fitness for its 
children and youth. In the fall of 
1956 a demonstration conference, 
sponsored and staffed by members 
of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation of the Uni- 
versity and a representative of the 
State Department of Education, was 
held at the University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville. Approximately 1000 
elementary teachers from the sur- 
rounding area attended the confer- 
ence. 

A selected group of physical edu- 
cation leaders from the state colleges, 
The State Department of Education, 
and the University served as an 


THe AvuTHors are members of the faculty of the 
Department of Physical Education, the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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evaluating committee. They were 
to appraise the plan, the program, 
the organization, and the effective- 
ness of the content and procedures 
used in the conference, and to make 
recommendations for proceeding 
with a state program. The evaluat- 
ing committee agreed that physical 
fitness conferences held in the 
various sections of the State would 
be of tremendous help to teachers 
in bringing physical fitness programs 
into the schools of ‘Tennessee. 


Tue program for the conference 
included demonstrations of three 
separate physical fitness programs 
recommended for use by the class- 
room teachers. The fitness activities 
were demonstrated by elementary 
school children in a classroom situa- 
tion under the direction of physical 
education staff members of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. The prescribed 
activities included running, rope 
jumping, fitness gymnastics, and 
selected exercises in progressive 
order from the simple to the more 
complex and from mild to vigorous 
activities. It was pointed out that 
the fitness program should consume 
approximately six to eight minutes 
of the regular thirty-minute physical 
education period and should be con- 
sidered a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the regular physical 
education class. 

The recommended program in- 
volved no expenditure of money for 
apparatus or equipment other than 
for jumping ropes which, for the 
most part, are already available to 
the great majority of youngsters. 
Other areas of physical fitness which 
were explained and stressed through- 
out the program were the chief 
principles governing the physical 
fitness of the elementary school 
child; the relationship of sleep, rest, 
and nutrition to physical fitness; 
the importance of mental health to 
physical fitness; the medical exami- 


























Jumping rope develops endurance. 


nation and follow-up program; and 
the use of incentives in encouraging 
and stimulating the youngsters 
toward a higher level of fitness. 
Definite procedures for classroom 
teachers to raise the standards in 
each of these areas were recom- 
mended. 

Subsequent conferences, following 
the same plan and program used in 
the pilot conference, were held last 
year in Jackson, Chattanooga, Cooke- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Clarksville, and 
Martin. All of the meetings were 
highly successful and were well at- 
tended by the teachers of the area. 

In every conference, the interest 
and enthusiasm of the children par- 
ticipating in the demonstrations 
were both gratifying and impressive. 
In every instance they knew what 
they were doing and why they were 
doing it. The children enjoyed the 
physical activity and the sense of 
accomplishment that comes from 
good performance. 


Tue classroom teacher is in the 
most advantageous position to raise 
the level of physical fitness for chil- 
dren in Tennessee. Regardless of 

Continued on Page 39 
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The high school student planning to enter college is obsessed with 
excitement and oftentimes with many fears. Course of study, grades, 
finances, attitude of college professors, roommate, friends, treatment 
from upper-classmen, clothes, a place to live, finding his way around, 
membership in student organizations, and homesickness may cause 
great concern. High school and college teachers can do much to 


alleviate... 


Freshman Fears 


ALTIE H. SMITH 


VEN the complacent student who 
has ability but is unwilling to put 
forth the necessary effort would like to 
have a good record in college. In the 
summer of 1953, Leslie Moser,’ Director 
of Guidance in the Public Schools of 
Nacagodoches, Texas, administered a 
check list to 1,350 freshmen entering 
three colleges in Texas. This is a 
1 Moser, Leslie: ‘‘Analyzing Some of the Transi- 
tory Fears of Entering College Freshmen’”’, College 
and University, vol. 30, no. 3, pp. 282-3, April, 


1955. 


Mrs. SmitH is Registrar, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville. 
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limited sample but sufficient to be 
significant. He found that the greatest 
source of concern was connected with 
academic problems. More than 75 per 
cent of the students were anxious about 
their ability to pass college work and 
more than 50 per cent were worried 
about the selection of courses. Nearly 
half the students were concerned about 
the friendliness of college teachers. This 
finding indicates that the preoccupied 
college professor might do well to take 
stock of his attributes in this area. 

Mr. Moser found that “personal- 
social” problems as follows were second 
highest in incidence: “37.3 per cent were 





worried about their ability to make 
friends, 29.5 per cent were concerned 
about getting a desirable roommate, 
and 20.9 per cent were concerned 
about harsh treatment from upperclass- 
men.” 

\ good illustration of the extent to 
which the fear of failing can affect a 
first-quarter freshman is the case of the 
agriculture student who once requested 
a form for making application for with- 
drawal from the college because he was 
failing English. He had the manner 
and bearing of one with more than 
average intelligence. When I learned 
that his grades in other subjects were 
satisfactory, I tried to delay his with- 
drawal by persuasion and questioning; 
but he impatiently interrupted me every 
few minutes with a request for the form. 

I even teased him with the comment 
that the pigs, the cows, and the corn 
would grow just as fine and the farmers 
would not mind particularly either if 
the agriculturalist were not proficient 
in English. Furthermore, I reminded 
him that Einstein did not allow poor 
grades in social studies to prevent his 
making a great contribution to the 
world. The boy’s only response was an 
obstinate stare. 

Hoping that some deliberation would 
help him to reach the proper decision, 
I demanded in exchange for the with- 
drawal form a statement from each of 
his teachers advising withdrawal on the 
basis of poor scholarship. He left the 
office looking somewhat perplexed and 
at the same time provoked with my 
utter inefficiency, but he did not return 
for the form. 

Some years later I saw the young 
man on the campus with a group of 
prospective students. After greeting me 
cordially, he turned to the group and 
said, “Boys, I want you to meet the 
person responsible for my having a 
college education.” I knew then that 
he fully realized that he had almost per- 
mitted a great opportunity to slip 
through his fingers because of fear of 
failing. He had earned both the bache- 
lor’s and the master’s degrees and had 
become a leading citizen in his com- 
munity. I might add that the only fail- 
ing grade on his record was in English 
101. 


The Overconfident Student 


Fear of failing does not by any means 
have a grip on all freshmen. The op- 
posite of the case just cited is the over- 
confident student who feels that teachers 
never give him credit for all he knows 
and that college work is so easy that it 
is not necessary for him to spend the 
usual minimum of two hours of study 
for each hour in recitation. 

Recently a freshman requested an 
overload, including a mathematics 
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course, on the basis that mathematics 
was easy for him and he could “sail 
right through it.” A glance at his record 
revealed low grades including an F in 
mathematics for the previous quarter. 
You can guess the decision in that case. 
It is difficult for advisers to be sympa- 
thetic with this type problem, and the 
student soon finds himself dropped from 
the rolls because of poor scholarship. 


The Problem of Course Selection 
The vocational value of a good liberal 
education should not be overlooked. 
The liberal arts courses teach reading, 
writing, speaking, spelling, and problem 
solving, which are skills necessary for 
learning nearly all types of work. 

If salaries are high in a particular 
field, as in engineering at present, 
sometimes both the parents and the 
student make the tragic mistake of in- 
sisting On a major in that field when 
the student does not have the ability 
for the work. 

The many inquiries we receive con- 
cerning applicants for employment 
nearly always request information re- 
garding the student’s academic perform- 
ance. This fact indicates that it is of 
major importance for the student to 
select a course in which he has both 
interest and aptitude so that he will do 
his best work. 


Survival and Withdrawal 

Sometimes an extended period of 
gainful employment or military service 
provides time for achievement of ma- 
turity and seriousness of purpose which 
will enable the student with poor marks 
to return to college and make satis- 
factory grades, but for some students 
there seems to be no solution to the 
problem of academic failure. There are 
different types of intelligence, and not 
all individuals have the type necessary 
for success in college. 

The entering freshman needs to un- 
derstand that an honest failure in col- 
lege work does not block all avenues 
to success in life. Grades are not 
awarded for kindness, consideration for 
others, and personal integrity—qualities 
which are of major importance for as- 
sociating and working acceptably with 
others. There is no doubt that the in- 
dividual who has a college education, 
along with desirable personal qualities, 
has a distinct advantage over the one 
who is unable to earn a degree; but it 
is possible for the individual with prac- 
tical intelligence to attain success in the 
work for which he is suited and in the 
social world about him. 

The student of greatest promise at 
entrance does not always make a good 
record in college, and the student of 
little promise at entrance does not al- 
ways make a poor record in college. 
A study made by George Miller at 
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Wayne University showed that more than 
half the students of apparent lowest 
promise at entrance succeeded, while a 
number of those of highest promise 
failed to succeed. The following con- 
clusion drawn by Mr. Miller from his 
study has significance for both the guid- 
ance teacher and the college admissions 
officer: 

“As enrollment pressure increases the 
temptation may be to select from among 
the apparently gilt-edged candidates. 
To take this easy and plausible course 
would be to lose much fine college ma- 
terial in the interests of smooth admis- 
sions procedure.” 

Many factors cause withdrawal from 
college, but the studies which have 
been made indicate that the most fre- 
quent reason is academic difficulties. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the academic difficulties are fre- 
quently a result of personal or social 
problems which the student may not 
reveal on a formal application for with- 
drawal. For example The University of 
Tennessee found by making a survey 
that students who returned home for 
the week ends had limited chances for 
academic success in the School of En- 
gineering. 

A “Study of College Student Reten- 
tion and Withdrawal,” including full- 
time freshmen registered in the fall of 
1950, exclusive of foreign students, 
married students, and those under the 
G.I. Bill, was prepared cooperatively 
in 1956, by the United States Office 
of Education and the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Student samples 
were selected from 146 institutions. The 
following excerpts from a tentative re- 
port of findings by Robert E. Iffert of 
the United States Office of Education are 
quoted because they present some impli- 
cations which may be of value to high 
school teachers as well as the admissions 
officers: 

“How many students drop out of the 
institution of first registration and when 
do they drop out? 

“Of the half-million freshmen who 
started to college in the fall of 1950, 
1] per cent did not attend the institu- 
tion of first registration more than one 
semester, term, or quarter. More than 
one-fourth (27.6 per cent) were casual- 
ties by the end of the first school year. 
The most critical period is clearly the 
second half or last two-thirds of the 
freshman year. During the second year 
another 15 per cent discontinued. About 
one out of seven (13.7 per cent) of the 
beginning freshman class left during the 
third and fourth years. . . . 

“What is the relationship between 


2 Miller, George: ‘‘Mortality Affects Admissions”, 
College and University, vol. 30, no. 4, pp. 451-2, 
July, 1955. 


persistence in college and level of family 
income? 
“. . . nearly half (48.9 per cent) of 


. students who drop out during or at the 


end of the first registration period come 
from homes in which the family income 
is under $5,000. About one-sixth (16.5 
per cent) of the first registration drop- 
outs come from the $10,000 and higher 
income group... . 

“What bearing does standing in high 
school graduating class have upon 
length of survival in higher educational 
institutions? 

“. |. the universities graduated 38.8 
per cent of all of their entering fresh- 
men in regular progression but they 
graduated 56.3 per cent of those who 
graduated in the top tenth of the high 
school class and 52.1 per cent of those 
who graduated in the top fifth... . In 
general, it can be said that top fifth 
high school graduates will survive twice 
as long as bottom fifth graduates. . . . 

“How do the college grades of drop- 
outs compare with the grades of those 
who survive?” 

“The average grade of first year drop- 
outs is lower than the average grade of 
those who survive for longer periods. 

the average freshman grade of 
those who survive is lower than the 
averages for these students in the later 
years of college. there is evidence 
of a distressingly high mortality rate 
among students whose academic work 
is appraised at a high level by the 
faculty. 

“What reasons do students give for 
transferring from the institution of first 
registration to another institution?” 

“. . , students who transfer during or 
at the end of the first year place the 
greatest weight on general dissatisfac- 
tion. The size of the institution seems 
to contribute most heavily to this dis- 
satisfaction. . . . Lack of interest in the 
program is given more weight than 
financial need, among first year trans- 
ap ee \fter the first year relatively 
greater emphasis [is] placed on changes 
in curricular interests and low grades. .. . 

“What reasons do students give for 
discontinuing attendance in higher edu- 
cational institutions?” 

In order of rank in weight the rea- 
sons given were: 

(1) Academic difficulties, especially 
for first-year students. 

(2) Financial need. 

(3) Military service. 

Another interesting result of the study 
reported by Mr. Iffert was that one- 
third of those graduating in the upper 
half of the high school classes do not 
go to college at all. 

*Iffert, Robert E.: “Study of College Stu- 
dent Retention and Withdrawal”, College and 


University, vol. 31, no. 4, pp. 435-47, Summer, 
1956. 
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Public Higher 


Education in Tennessee 


The State-Wide Survey 


The Survey of Education, Grades 1-12 was summarized in the January 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Information from the study of higher 
education given here is not a digest of the reports. It has been selected and 
adapted to indicate the scope and quality of the provisions for higher 
education as a part of the larger whole, and as an aid especially to high 
school teachers responsible for counseling students. 


y x state survey of higher education 
authorized by the 1955 General As- 
sembly, as part of the long-range study of 


the entire school had a_ twofold 


purpose: “ (1) to point up possible improve- 
ments in current programs of higher edu- 


system ’ 


cation in Tennessee with present resources, 
and (2) to provide a design for intelligent 
planning to meet future needs.” 

To achieve this purpose, four major steps 
were undertaken: (1) An analysis of social 
and economic conditions which affect edu- 
cation (This analysis made by a 
joint committee serving for both the study 
of grades 1-12 and higher education. See 
the January issue, p. 10.); (2) a definition 


was 


of the role, purposes, functions, and needs 
(3) an analysis and 
appraisal of existing programs and services. 


of higher education; 


(4) Recommendations for improvement. 

entitled 
Programs and Services, Personnel, Plants 
and Plant Utilization, and Or- 


Five comprehensive volumes 
Finance, 
ganization are summarized in the 517-page 
report to the Education Survey 
mittee of the Legislative Council. 


Subcom- 


Basic Concepts 

The survey points out that, “The con- 
cept of an educated person . . . has changed 
from one who has secured a lot of static 
information to a rather different kind of 
person. 
as a constant growth in value development, 
and in the skillful use of problem-solving 
methods and procedures, rather than just 


This new picture sees education 


as the learning of extensive information. 
Basic ideas are better than 
knowledge.” 

This concept with its implications for 


impotent 


teaching and learning is the focal point of 
the appraisal of the state program of higher 
education. 


Programs and Services 


Four criteria for evaluating programs 
and higher education were 
established. Programs and services should: 

(1) Assist students to achieve a satis- 


services in 
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factory degree of success in the use of the 
method of intelligence—“a scientific way 
of problem-solving which is based on re- 
lationships with individuals and groups.” 

(2) Draw upon the basic 
problems of people and of society as the 


issues and 
primary source of content. 

(3) Rely upon the method of intelligence 
as the basic means through which learning 
takes place. 

(4) Be provided as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as is consistent with achieving 
the desired levels of quality. 


Appraisal 

In the light of these criteria it was found 
that “Concepts of the basic purpose of 
higher education vary tremendously among 
staff members of a given institution and 
among staffs of different institutions. The 
range in level of purpose is from the con- 
cept that higher education should simply 
serve as an agent to transmit knowledge 
of the culture, to the opposite extreme 
that higher education should concern itself 
primarily with improving individuals and 
society through coming to grips in a 
productive way with issues and problems 

- + general concern for the ends to be 
served by higher education is largely on 
the level of content to be acquired. . . . 

“While strict uniformity in purpose is 
not to be desired, the 
general guides that result in programs of 
internal hold to the 
same basic goals appears to be necessary 
in the interest of maximum growth and 
development of students and staff. The 
concern is that all specialization should be 
developed in the context of the social 
scene in which specialists are to function 
to the end that the contributions of all 
may achieve a greater degree of unity and, 
thereby, a greater degree of success in the 
improvement of individuals and society.” 

“There is limited use of problems and 
issues of people and society as the primary 
source of content for programs and serv- 
ices. . . . Traditional concepts and prac- 


acceptance of 


consistency which 


credit 


resident 


tices weigh 
instruction. 
“Current 


heavily on 


problems are alive and im- 
mediate. The traditional atmosphere in 
teaching takes place within the 
average institution simply does not foster 
heavy reliance upon current problems 
and issues as a source of content, except in 


which 


some areas of specialization. 

. When credit factors are not in the 
picture instruction takes on more functional 
purposes. non-credit instruction both 
on and off campus tends to deal largely 
with the practical concerns of people... . 
extensive public services rendered by per- 
sonnel in institutions of higher learning... 
appear to be heavily weighted toward the 
practical and functional. 

The twenty-eight areas of specializa- 
tion into which formal teaching is classi- 
fied appear to be sufficiently comprehensive 
to provide for attention to most major 
problems and issues. . . . the extensive 
proliferation of knowledge into so great 
an array of courses which have been form- 
ally structured with an eye to the past 
hinders the application of knowledge to 
current needs. 

“Programs and services . . . do not to 
any great degree rely upon the method of 
intelligence as the basic means through 
which learning takes place. . The pur- 
pose to be achieved, the content with which 
itself, and the 


which 


purpose concerns basic 


methodology through content is 


used to achieve purpose are 
Skill in 
intelligence 

simply by acquiring command of relevant 


intimately 
interrelated. the use of the 
method of is acquired not 
facts, but by practice in using these facts 
in the solution of problems and in the 
development of relationships with others 
which bring about a more satisfying and 
productive use of human resources, 

tutorial 
independent study and investigation under 


Special projects, methods, and 
competent guidance provides for the kind 
of learning which utilizes the method of 
intelligence as its basic methodology. 

may be 


efficiency and 


“Programs and_ services 


carried on with greater 
economy. One way of looking at efficiency 
and economy is the success rate of students 
as measured by the percentage of credit 
. . Perhaps it may be said 
that a reasonable degree of efficiency and 
attained within the system 
which prevails. Little attention seems 
to be given to the appraisal of changes 
in behavior which may result from college 
training.” 


hours passed. 


economy is 


Recommendations 


Ihe clarification and redefinition of pur- 
pose should be undertaken by each in- 
the light of the changing 
character of society and the influence of 
tradition on present programs and serv- 
There is no defined state program 
of public higher education; “each insti- 


stitution, in 


ices. 
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tution has its own and there is little co- 
ordination of purpose and_ function.” 
Various program elements within  insti- 
tutions should be unified and coordinated. 
“The method of intelligence is identified 
as a possible unifying factor of all phases 
of higher education. It involves funda- 
mentally a method of reasoning and a 
concept of human relations. 

“Numbers of courses which are offered 
should be substantially reduced, 

“The substance or content of learning 
should be oriented more definitely to pre- 
sent problems and issues of individuals 
and society. A shift in emphasis such as 
is involved simply means that tra- 
ditional subject matter or content is 
utilized in a practical way in dealing with 
educational goals. 

“Ways in which programs and services 
are offered should be revised in order to 
achieve greater consistency in purpose and 
means.” This involves improvement of 
teaching competence by all staffs; and 
evaluation in terms of the method of in- 
telligence, with a larger measure of the 
responsibility given to students, should be 
employed as a means of improving learn- 
ing. 

“Attention should be given to greater 
efficiency and economy in the use of 
present resources without sacrifice in qual- 
ity.” Related to this recommendation is 
the needed provision of additional instruc- 
tional materials and stimulating students 
to make adequate use of those available. 


” 


“More attention should be paid to the 
organization and sequence of learning ex- 
periences,” involving courses designed to 
make definite and unique contributions to 
a student’s growth, reduction of duplicate 
and small repeat sections of classes, and 
reduction in the incidence of student fail- 
ure. “Once a student is properly placed 
it is a responsibility of the teaching func- 
tion to see that he is sufficiently stimulated 
and motivated to succeed in his studies. 
Obviously all failures cannot be eliminated 
and obviously a student should be per- 
mitted the right to determine whether or 
not he can succeed even when there are 
strong indications that he cannot. 


“Careful studies should be made of class 
size to determine the optimum size for 
a given area of specialization and a given 
method of teaching.” 


Personnel 


‘ 


. the primary function of personnel 
in institutions of higher learning is to as- 
sist in the planning, implementation, and 
appraisal of the major functions of higher 
education—teaching, research, and public 
service. Personnel can best perform these 
basic functions through the cooperative use 
of intelligence in the formulation of policies 
and in carrying out those policies in a 
competent manner. 
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Professional Personnel 


“The professional personnel of the public 


institutions of higher education in Ten- 
nessee were a heterogeneous group; they 
were not so well qualified from the’ stand- 
point of doctor’s degrees earned as _ per- 
sonnel in the independent institutions. 
Personnel in public institutions spent the 


greatest portion of their time in teaching. 


Very little time was spent in research. At 
four of the institutions there was a larger 
percentage of the faculty in education than 
in any single area of specialization. A 
sizeable percent of the professional per- 
sonnel were the products of ‘Tennessee 
institutions. The student-faculty ratio at 
most institutions was reasonable. In several 
institutions the professional improvement 
activities increased as age, rank, highest 
degree earned, and salary increased. The 
salaries of all professional personnel, but 
particularly those holding the rank of pro- 
fessor, were lower than those paid person- 
nel in comparable institutions. The median 
salaries paid professional personnel in the 
Tennessee public institutions of higher 
education were considerably below those 
paid in the region and much lower than 
those paid nationally.” 


Student Personnel 


“The following points seemed to be im- 
portant outgrowths of the study of stu- 
dent personnel policies and practices. The 
students enrolled in the public colleges and 
universities of Tennessee were a heterogene- 
ous group; even so all but three of the 
institutions drew the majority of their stu- 
dents from the immediate geographical area 
of the institution. The University of Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, and 
the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University drew from more Tennessee 
counties than the other institutions. Stu- 
dent housing at some institutions was in- 
adequate while in some the number of 
students per faculty advisor was high. The 
number of students per full-time faculty 
member was disproportionate among in- 
stitutions with similar programs. The num- 
ber and amount of athletic scholarships at 
some institutions seemed out of balance 
with scholarships in other areas. More 
students had declared majors in education 
than any other area of specialization. Ap- 
parently, failure and probationary policies 
on students were exercised differently 
among the institutions. The rate of failure 
was expectedly high percentage wise in 
lower division work.” 


Recommendations 

“Considerable variation exists in policies 
and practices concerning personnel among 
the seven institutions, even through six 
are under the same policy board. This 
condition can mean numerous things rang- 
ing from divergent interpretations to dif- 
ferent administrative execution. Whatever 


the reasons for the divergencies, and the 
complete restriction of institutional au- 
tonomy and enterprise would be inhibitive 
to sound practice, numerous questions have 
been raised as to the appropriateness of 
policies and practices to the attainment of 
the basic purposes of all public institutions. 
The following recommendations are, there- 
fore, made in light of the goals and ob- 
jectives sought through higher education 
in Tennessee. 

“The development, clarification, and uni- 
fication of personnel policies should be 
undertaken immediately for all publicly- 
supported institutions of higher education. 

“Provisions should be made to meet 
existing personnel needs and plans should 
be designed for satisfying emergent needs.” 


Plant and Plant 
Utilization 


Recommendations 


for increasing levels of adequacy 
of physical facilities in the public insti- 
tutions of higher education in Tennessee: 

“1. Provisions should be made for state- 
wide coordination of plant utilization, 
planning, and development. Capital out- 
lay is an integral part of the state program 
of financial support. Processes employed 
by which needs for capital outlay are de- 
termined and distributed to different in- 
stitutions are second in importance only 
to the provision of funds. Decisions with 
respect to plant expansion should be made 
in terms of a state program of higher edu- 
cation rather than in terms of institutional 
interests. Satisfactory utilization of avail- 
able plant facilities is necessary before ex- 
pansion can be justified. The interests of 
efficiency and economy in plant utilization, 
planning, and development require some 
provision for coordination on the state 
level. 

“2. Steps should be taken to acquire 
sufficient land areas for purposes of ex- 
pansion in the light of projected enroll- 
ment increases. Undoubtedly, the various 
institutions already have such plans under- 
way. However, the state’s financial pro- 
gram does not take any such plans into 
account. 

“3. Obsolete and temporary space should 
be replaced as rapidly as possible. Funds 
needed for this purpose amount to $8,- 
831,340 at this time. By 1961, $5,876,244 
in additional funds will be needed to re- 
place space that will then be obsolete. In 
1966, a further appropriation of $3,524,520 
will be needed for this purpose. Other 
space will become obsolescent by 1971 which 
will require additional building funds in 
the amount of $3,524,520. These estimates 
are according to current cost figures. 

“4. More attention should be given to 
the development of an attractive physical 
environment for learning which will con- 
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tribute to the 
and services. Concern for this point need 


effectiveness of programs 
not necessitate large expenditures. Rather 
than constituting a luxury, attractive sur- 
roundings justify themselves in educational 
outcomes. 
“5. Steps should be taken to increase the 
degree of adequacy of available rooms for 
instructional purposes. Better lighting con- 
ditions, better ventilation, more sound con- 
trol, and more electrical outlets are simple 
means to this end. Concern for greater 
instructional efficiency should be reflected 
in improving other characteristics of in- 
structional space by adding bulletin boards, 
chalk boards, storage space, and so forth. 
“6. The degree of room utilization should 
be increased. Substantial numbers of ad- 
ditional students can be cared for in exist- 
This, of 


ing instructional rooms. course, 


varies from institution to institution. 


“7. Substantial increases in coefficients 
of student 


achieved. Attainment of accepted standards 


station utilization should be 
would provide student stations for an esti- 
mated additional 5,842 students. 

“8. Additional physical facilities should 
be provided as needed for increased en- 
rollments after greater utilization of exist- 
ing facilities has been achieved. Substantial 
if this 
criterion is met. These sums are as fol- 
lows: by 1961, $10,026,900; by 1966, $14,- 
722,956 more; and by 1971, $23,033,364 in 


addition, making a total of $47,783,220. 


capital funds will be necessary 


“9. Continuous studies should be made 
of plant utilization on institutional and 
levels. 


state Such studies should provide 


information helpful in determining the 
need for additional buildings. 

“10. Serious attention should be given 
to the possibility of raising the maximum 
level of 
present standard. 

“LL. 


dent services should be defined clearly in 


desirable utilization above the 


Policies concerning adequate stu- 


order to provide a more objective basis 
for determining needed space for these 
services.” 

“se 

Finance 


Ihe process of budget appropriation for 
higher education begins in the individual 
institutions, from which requests pass 
through designated agencies and depart- 
ments of the state to the General As- 
sembly. In 1955-56, fifty-five per cent (30,811 
students 21,113 were full-time 


resident students) of the total college en- 


of whom 
rollment in Tennessee were enrolled in the 
seven state institutions of higher learning. 
programs of 
search, and public services were offered. 
Of the $22,347,333 expended for educa- 
tional programs, 47 per cent came from the 
State funds provide little support 
for research, extension, and public services, 


In addition, extension, re- 
state. 


and salaries paid instructional personnel, 
comparatively, are very low. 
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“The state’s support of public higher 
education, in recent years, compared un- 
favorably with that in most other states 
in. terms-oef:. (1) the percentage of state 
current expenditure allocated to higher 
education, (2) the percentage of educational 
appropriation allocated to higher educa- 
tion, and (3) per capita cost of state sup- 
port of higher education. 

“Thus, it is apparent that although state 
appropriations to Tennessee public insti- 
tutions of higher learning have increased 
markedly in recent years, the state’s po- 
sition in the lower half of the forty-eight 
States, in the above 
[indicates that the state’s role in support 
of higher education does not reflect its ac- 


respect to measures 


ceptance of higher education as a state 
responsibility. ] 

“However, the state ranked high in cu 
higher 


expenditures were expressed as a 


rent expenditures for education 


when 
indi- 


percentage of income 


viduals.” 


pay ments to 


“Increased state support of public higher 
education has enabled students to attend 


college in larger numbezs. Total college 


enrollments increased well over five and 
one-half times, 460 per cent, during the 
years from 1900 to 1956. Accompanying 


this was a significant trend in the per 
enrolled in 


16.8 


students 
public increasing from 
per cent in 1900 to 60.8 per cent in 1955. 


centage of college 


institutions, 


By virtue of increasing opportunities in 
higher education, particularly in public in 
stitutions, the percentage of college age 
group, 18 to 21 years of age, attending 
college increased from 4.6 per cent in 1900 
to more than 22 per cent in 1955. 

that an in 


“Thus it conclusive 


crease in state support has accompanied 


seems 


an apparent 
values of higher education and an increas- 
ing desire on the part of the people to 


growing awareness of the 


obtain its benefits.” 
zc Income for the support of public 
year 1955-56 
rived state appropriations; 
almost one-half, 47 per cent, of the total 
that 
several other sources, 


institutions for the was de 


largely from 


income came from source. Lesser 
amounts came from 
the largest being student fees and tuition, 
which provided 16.4 percent of the total 
income of the institutions. 

“Nineteen and one-half per cent of educa 
was 


income derived 


tuition. An ad 


tional and general 


from student fees and 
ditional 56.3 per cent came from state ap- 
propriations. Thus three-fourths, 75.8 per 
cent, of the income which was used to carry 
on primary programs came from only two 
sources. 

It is apparent then that income sources 
other than the two mentioned above con- 
tributed relatively little to the total budgets 
of institutions and even less to their edu- 
cational programs, providing less than a 
fourth, 24.2 per cent, of the highly im- 
portant educational and general income. 


Recommendations Related to the 
Adequacy of the Program 
of Support 
“Effort should be made at the insti- 
tutional level to secure additional income 
from sources other than student fees and 
tuition which will supplement income from 
state appropriations. Public higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee has a definite need for 
endowments, gifts, and grants. 
“Additional needed for or- 
ganized public 
Tennessee institutions should 


funds are 
research, extension, and 
services. 
increase the quality and broaden the scope 
of services in the important areas of re- 
search, extension, and public services, and 
more funds will have to be provided for 
these purposes. 

“The policy 


upon student fees as a source of income 


of not depending heavily 
should be continued. The present policy 
of charging low tuition fees makes it pos- 
limited means to 
secure the benefits of college training. Both 
the State of 
profit from that policy. 


sible for students with 
fennessee and the individual 
The proportion 
of young people in Tennessee attending 
college, now lower than the national 
average, would likely be reduced by sub- 
stantial increases in tuition fees in the 
public institutions. 

“Efforts to 
wholly self-supporting should be continued. 


“The State of Tennessee should plan to 


make auxiliary enterprises 


program of financing public 
that an 


expand its 


higher education to the extent 
anticipated enrollment increase of 244 per- 
cent by 1973-74 may be accommodated and 
whereby the program may continue to 
improve the quality of its services. Several 
factors have been stated which indicate 
that enrollments in public higher educa- 
tion in Tennessee will be increased 
substantially in the next fifteen years. En- 
roliment projections indicate that by 1973- 
74 as many as 84,400 Tennessee youth may 
be seeking admission to public institutions 
of higher learning, if institutions are 
readily accessible to the youth of the state. 

“It is consistent with the role assigned 
public higher education in America that 
higher education opportunities be available 
to as many of its youth as are qualified and 
who desire them. The state’s potential gain 
from providing larger numbers of its youth 
higher education opportunities de- 
mands _ that 


made to bring about the expansion indi- 


with 
every reasonable effort be 
cated. 

“The general economy of Tennessee and 
the state’s financial structure for the sup- 
port of public higher education should be 
studied extensively in an effort to provide 
public institutions of higher learning with 
an immediate increase in appropriations 
with 
amounts throughout the period of antici- 


and appropriations of increasing 
pated demands. 
“Additional funds for higher education 


Continued on Page 46 
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The Legislative Program 


of The Tennessee Education Association 


Statement of General Policy and Belief: 


The Tennessee Education Association feels impelled to make a 
statement of general policy and belief at this time because of 
recent world developments and various scientific, economic, and 
social changes that immediately concern the American people 
and their public school system. The importance and strength 
of the American public school system have been demonstrated by 
the enormous industrial and _ scientific development which has 
been experienced in this country, as well as by the great military 
achievements of World War II. The Tennessee Education As 
sociation, along with others, recognizes that there are areas in 
the school program in Tennessee that should be improved and 
that these improvements cannot be made unless the problems 
are squarely examined and honest efforts are made for their 
solution. The Association believes that the greatest assurance of 
the survival of a democratic society is an enlightened electorate 
with the ability to make intelligent decisions. 

The Tennessee Education Association is concerned that the 
public school system meet the challenge of developing the 
scientists and mathematicians for which a need has been dra- 
matically brought to the attention of the American people. In 
supplying the scientists and other individuals essential to the 
welfare and progress of our American way of life, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the schools have a responsibility to 
emphasize the great values of life, to foster the arts, the sciences 
and ideals upon which scientific achievements and our culture 
rest. 

A free nation cannot move forward without a high quality 
of performance in its educational institutions from the first grade 
through the graduate school. The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion must point out the danger that would befall us should we 
make the error of adopting the educational procedures of a 
nation whose political philosophy is exactly the opposite of ours. 
for in adopting the means of Communism we would run the risk 
of adopting its ends. 


Policy Statement on the State Survey of Education: 


The State Survey of Education has been made available to the 
people of Tennessee through a study authorized by the State 
Legisiature. Two reports have been made to the Legislative 
Council Committee. One of the reports is on public education, 
grades one through twelve, and the other is on public higher 
education. The reports do not necessarily reflect the opinion of 
the Legislative Council Committee. This Committee will make its 
recommendations to the Legislature later in the year. 

The Tennessee Education Association appreciates the services 
given by countless educators and laymen in developing a compre- 
hensive report on the public school system of Tennessee from 
grade one through the graduate school. This report should 
provide a basis for intelligent improvement of our educational 
system. It is recommended that the report be studied by all 
the people, especially the educators, of Tennessee. It is recog- 
nized that the Tennessee Education Association cannot commit 
all its members to all phases of the Survey, for there are various 
groups and individuals who will disagree with some of the pro- 
posals which are made. 

Many recommendations of the Survey require no legislation, 
but may become effective by policy changes at the state level or 
by the adoption of policies by local school systems. The Ten- 
nessee Education Association recommends that all school admin- 
istrators, boards of education, and teachers study the recommenda- 
tions and give careful consideration to making those changes which 
would lead to improved instruction for the children and youth of 
Tennessee. The Association, as the professional organization for 
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the school people of Tennessee, commits itself to making every 
effort toward bringing the Tennessee school system to an instruc- 
tional standard that reaches the highest possible level of efficiency. 

There are many proposals in the Survey that are worthy of 
careful consideration by all people. The Tennessee Education 
Association has long had a position on several of the recommenda- 
tions made in the State Survey of Education. Because of the 
unity of thinking, these proposals have been listed by the As- 
sociation as specific legislative objectives. The Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has listed a number of other recommendations 
to which it heartily subscribes in principle. It will be the purpose 
of the Association to present these general objectives and legisla- 
tive principles to the school people and the public in order to 
iry to reach agreement on the legislative or policy changes which 
will be necessary to implement these principles. It will be the 
purpose of the Association to reach agreement on policy changes 
or legislation that is necessary to implement the general legisla- 
tive objectives, principles, and purposes by January 1959, if 


possible. 


Statements of General Legislative Objectives, 

Principles, and Purposes: 

1. The educational challenge must be met in the classrooms of 
Tennessee. The curricular reforms and the instructional im- 
provements necessary to meet this challenge are an obligation 
of each individual teacher. The Association will support sound 
policy changes which are necessary to make improvements in 
the area of curriculum and instruction. The Association 
recommmends that consideration be given by the State Board 
and by local boards of education as well as by the school 
patrons to the upgrading of the curricular and instructional 
program. 

2. The Tennessee Education Association believes that a sound 
legal structure is essential to the efficient operation of state 
and local systems of education. The Association, therefore, 
subscribes to the following principles: 

a. The chief executive officer should be free to make his 
decisions and recommendations on a_ professional basis. 
The proposals that will most nearly attain this ideal merit 
consideration. 

b. The Board of Education should be chosen in such manner 
and for a term of office that will attract capable and dedi- 
cated people to serve on school boards. The methods of 
selection and terms of office should also be designed in 
such a manner as to keep the board ever responsive to 
the will of the people in formulating school policies. 

c. The Association concurs in the Survey recommendation of 
the Legal Structure Committee which proposes that the 
principal be given legal status. An effort to agree upon the 
legislative or policy changes necessary to establish legal 
status for the principal will be made. 

3. The problem of financing the educational program of Ten- 
nessee is of major importance to the people and one that must 
be met if the schools are to meet the challenge of a rapidly 
changing world. The method of distribution of state funds 
is a second problem that has been an issue for ten years. The 
people of the state must reach agreement on this issue before 
adequate support will be given. The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation believes that the problem of distribution can come 
nearer to a satisfactory solution at a time when over-all 
increases are being provided. The Association recommends 
that all school people carefully examine the various survey 
proposals on the distribution of state funds in order that 
progress may be made in the solution of this problem. The 
(Association subscribes to the following statements in the 
matter of school financing: 

a. The Tennessee Education Association believes that each 
child in Tennessee should be assured an adequate level of 
educational opportunity. State funds should be distributed 








on a plan that will be fair to each child wherever he may 
live. 

b. The Association endorses proposals to assure the establish- 
ment and maintenance of adequate and uniform methods 
of budgeting, accounting, and reporting the expenditure 
of funds. 

c. The Association recommends that the study of methods for 
financing the increased costs be continued. Since the Survey 
has not recommended specific sources of revenue, the As- 
sociation will consider lending its support to any sound 
methods for financing that may be proposed by the Legisla- 
ture, the Governor, or the Legislative Council Committee. 

d. The that 
local governments reexamine their tax policies concerning 


Tennessee Education Association recommends 
tax assessment practices and rates. If requirements for more 
Jocal matching funds should be made, the inequities which 
now exist will be compounded unless corrections are made 


in the local taxing practices. 
Specific Legislative Objectives: 


The 
capable and dedicated people possible to teach in the class- 


Tennessee school systems must attract and hold the most 
rooms. To meet this challenge the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation supports an improved salary schedule as recommended 
in the Survey. 

The report of the Finance Committee says: “The state mini- 
mum salary schedule should incorporate, as soon as is practic- 
able, the improvements in teacher's salaries recommended in 
the teacher personnel section of this report. (A salary schedule 
for a bachelor’s degree teacher of from $3,600 to $5,400 in 
twelve years.) Examination of various revenue possibilities 
indicates that it would be feasible for the 1959 Legislature 
to provide a beginning annual salary of $3,300 for professionally 
qualified teachers holding a bachelor’s degree with sufficient 
to $4,500 after sixteen years of 
that 
tionate increases in salary should be provided for all system- 


increments to raise the salary 
successful experience.” It was recommended propor- 
wide personnel and the present proportionate salary differential 
between the bachelor’s degree and the master’s degree should 
be maintained. The Association concurs in these recommenda- 
tions construing them to imply that teachers in non-equalizing 
cities and counties will receive from state funds salary increases 
corresponding to the increases in the state salary schedule. We 
that 
certificated teachers with less than four years of college training. 


ask also proportinate increases be provided for all 


The Association recommends that the State Board of Educa- 
tion require that non-degree teachers earn eight quarter hours 


of college credit each year in order to continue to qualify for 
the salary increase. 

The Association further recommends that the Legislature fix 
the school year, 1957-58, as a base year and that all the school 
systems of the state, both equalizing and non-equalizing, be 
1959 
Legislature to the salaries paid in the individual school systems 


required to add the salary increases granted by the 
during the base year. It is further recommended that the base 
year not be changed at later sessions of the Legislature, thereby 
allowing local school systems a choice regarding the amount 
of any increases which may be granted from local funds after 
the establishment of the base year. 

The Survey of Higher Education recommended salary increases 

for faculty members in institutions of higher learning in order 

to attract and hold the most capable teachers possible. The 

Tennessee Education Association concurs in these recom- 

mendations and recommends that the 1959 Legislature raise 

the salaries of faculty members in institutions of higher learn- 
ing to at least the average of the institutions of higher learn- 

ing in the southeastern states as a first step toward reaching a 

desirable salary program. The Association also recommends 

that faculty members in the special schools receive the pay 
increases recommended for the public school teachers in grades 
one through twelve. 

The Tennessee Education Association endorses the recommen- 

dations of the Survey to the effect that the state foundation 

program be simplified by basing the distribution of state funds 
on the following three factors: 

a. Teaching positions. 

b. Transportation funds. 

c. Twenty dollars per pupil in average daily attendance for 
current expenses other than transportation and teaching 
positions. 

The 


posals designed to assure the selection of better school sites 


Tennessee Education Association supports Survey pro- 


and to improve the construction and maintenance of plants 
to the end that the objectives of Tennessee schools may be 
better served. 

The 


proposal that principals and teachers be based upon a ratio 


Tennessee Education Association endorses the Survey 
of one teacher to every 27 pupils in average daily attendance, 
with extra positions or fractions thereof added when necessary 
because of the operation of small schools and additional 
teacher allotments for such other positions in special areas, as 
the need justifies. 
funds 


institutions of higher learning because of increased enrollments. 


The Association also supports the additional 


necessary to add the faculty members required in 











The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of The Representative Assembly 


rhe major item of business considered 
by the Representative Assembly at the an- 
nual meeting January 31-February 1, was 
the legislative program based on the re- 
cently completed state-wide survey of edu- 
President George Barnes in his 
opening address called attention to the 
importance of the 


cation. 


and the im- 
perative that the Association, which first 
proposed the study, take constructive ac- 
tion toward bringing about the improve- 


survey 


ments for which a need has been indicated. 
The program revised and 
adopted by the Assembly has been reprinted 
above in full. 

Reporting for the Ethics 
which met just prior to the Representative 
Assembly, Dr. J. 


legislative 


Commission 


E. Windrow, chairman, 
outlined a program for revising and _ re- 
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writing the Code of Ethics. 
the importance of the process, which is 
essential to effecting changed behavior, the 
proposal would involve “the widest possible 


Emphasizing 


participation” by teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, and possibly other 

The Administrative Council appointed 
Dr. Howard Kirksey, dean of instruction, 
Middle Tennessee State College, chairman 
of the Code of Ethics Commission, 
ceeding Dr. Windrow, who retired after 
serving for a number of years. 

Dr. A. D. Holt, reporting on NEA mem- 
bership noted the loss of NEA members 
during the past year and the need for 2,000 
additional members for the state to retain 
a second NEA director. 

The Assembly also: Endorsed specific pro- 
posals of the NEA concerning appropriation 


groups. 


suc- 


of substantial federal funds for education. 
Recommended to the State Department 
of Education that one year’s study in some 
field of science be required for graduation 
from the public high schools. 
that the State 
ment of Education study possible solutions 


Recommended Depart- 
to the problem of distribution of teaching 
moneys on the basis of 


attendance which 


positions and 
average daily has been 
greatly decreased by an epidemic. 

Elected: Vice-president: J. A. Barksdale. 
Council members: Mrs. Margaret Wilson, 
[Third District; Eugene B. Harvill, Sixth 
District; E. C. Stimbert, Ninth District. 

Nominated: NEA director: Robert G. 
Neil; Tennessee Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem trustee: S. P. Hyder, Frank E. Irwin, 
W. F. Whitaker. 
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School faculties, community and system-wide groups should plan 
to study the findings and recommendations of the state survey of 


education. Listed below are... 


Suggestions for Study of 


The State Survey Report on Education 


I. Purpose for studying Survey: 

Local groups should want to learn how many chil- 
dren and youth will be in school and where they will 
live, about the quality of instruction, the legal pro- 
vision for and blocks to efficient management and ad- 
ministration, building and transportation facilities and 
problems, and the financial needs. 


If. How a study group may be organized: 

A. Study groups may range in size from a school faculty 
to a community or system-wide conference on 
education. 

B. There should be a committee responsible for 
planning the study headed by either the school 
principal or the superintendent of schools, de- 
pending upon the size and extent of the study 
group. 

C. Consultants who have made a careful study of the 
Survey and its recommendations should be avail- 
able to discuss and explain them. 

D. Summaries of the Survey should be secured from 
the State Department of Education or the Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association. 

F. ‘The Survey has more than eighty recommendations 
and proper consideration cannot be given to them 
without allowing sufficient time for securing back- 
ground information and discussing the pros and 
cons of each recommendation. This means that the 
study of the Survey should be an all-day affair, or 
it should be spread over several different meetings. 
If the study is scheduled as an all-day meeting, 
probably one general session, either as an introduc- 
tion or as a conclusion to the study, should be 
scheduled to draw attendance of those interested 
people who want the essential information but 
cannot be present for the full session. 


III. Who should participate: 

It might be advisable for community study groups 
to start with the school faculty. From this beginning, 
they may be expanded to include the P.T.A., the Men’s 
Club, civic groups, church groups, officials of local 
government, and others. 

If the study of the Survey report should be broadened 
to a system-wide conference or conferences, the broad- 
est possible representation should be included in the 
invitation to participate in the study. Care should be 
exercised to see that all geographical areas of the 
county or city are included as well as all interested 
groups. 


IV. Outcomes to be anticipated: 

A. Such study groups and conferences should lead to 
a much better understanding of the educational 
problems and an appreciation for the schools and 
their accomplishments. 
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B. The local situation should be measured by the 
yardstick of the Survey to see how it measures up 
in instruction, personnel, organization, management, 
and other areas. 

C. Groups should attempt to agree upon a course of 
action that they will support to bring about educa- 
tional improvements. 

D. Recommendations should be written to the Educa- 
tion Survey Subcommittee of the Legislative 
Council, Thomas A. Johnson, Legislative Council 
Executive Director, Capitol Building, Nashville, 
Tennessee. (Please send a carbon copy of these 
recommendations to the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation.) 

E. Local community conferences may lead to system- 
wide conferences in which the participants of the 
entire city or county may agree and recommend 
a program of action to improve education. 


V. Assistance is available: 

On January 27, Commissioner Quill E. Cope wrote 
a letter to the superintendents of the state urging that 
the public be acquainted with the Survey and its 
recommendations. Dr. Cope said, “Let me urge you to 
furnish the leadership in planning to acquaint the 
citizens of your system with the Survey findings. In my 
judgment this is one of your most important tasks for 
the year of 1958.” 

Commissioner Cope told the superintendents that 
staff members of the State Department of Education 
would be available to assist a school system in a “‘kick- 
off” program to stimulate interest in the Survey. Re- 
quests for such assistance should come from the 
superintendent of schools to Commissioner Cope. 

The state institutions of higher learning will have 
staff members available to serve as consultants. 

TEA staff members will assist such groups as far as 
possible. During this period of time prior to the close 
of school, the staff will be concentrating on the legis- 
lative program, but there is a direct relationship be- 
tween our legislative program and the Survey, since 
the TEA legislative program is actually based on the 
Survey recommendations. Materials to assist such study 
groups in planning and conducting conferences will be 
supplied by TEA on request. 


VI. When to have study groups: 


Study should begin now on the Survey. All of the 
study groups and conferences should be held before the 
close of school this spring. The Legislative’ Council 
Committee will be formulating its recommendations as 
early as September. Recommendations should be made 
to the Education Survey Subcommittee of the Legis- 
lative Council not later than July 1, 1958. 
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Brooks Memorial Art Gallery .. a great collection 
loan exhibits. 


Memphis Is Like That 


Court Square ... “hundreds of stories on the benches.” 


Southwestern at Memphis . . . the fundamental disciplines in tasteful surrounding:;. 





; and sculpture; frequent 


by Shields McIlwaine’ 


N 1933, after leading his New York 

Giants to a pennant and a World 
Series victory, Bill Terry came home to 
a Memphis jubilee. Reporters wanted 
to know why the hero didn’t live in 
New York City. Blunt Bill, never a 
darling of the press, seemed puzzled or 
irked by the question: “I’d just rather 
live in Memphis—that’s all.’ Some 
things Memphians take for granted. Yet 
Bill wasn’t helpful. 

Several years later Gertrude Stein took 
her Russian stance in the Hotel Pea- 
body. She had a trick for understanding 
anything. She clicked on her mind. It 
started circling and out whirled the 
answer: 

and they all seemed to be there 

as if there were no other anywhere 

all the life they lived there. 
Yes, Gertrude was right as was Handy 


‘This article from a chapter by the same title 
in Memphis Down in Dixie, by Shields McIlwaine 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1948), is reprinted by 
permission of the author. 

2 Everybody's Autobiography, by Gertrude Stein, 
(New York: Random House) 1937. 
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Home of Eugene Magevney, who helped open the first public schools in Memphis. 


The Pink Palace collection of art and natural history serves the city as a museum. 
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long ago with his blues boast, “I'd 
rather be here than any place I know.” 
In the rhythm of the Stein merry-go- 
round one might say, That’s the way 
Memphis makes Memphians feel about 
Memphis. 

But they don’t think about this. They 
would have laughed had they known 
what a distinguished author of England, 
dumpy like Churchill and droopy- 
mustached like Chamberlain, was up to 
one day in their Overton Park. Near 
the zoo the old fellow sat on a bench 
in a misty, warm rain and sucked Coca- 
Cola through a straw. He looked medi- 
tatively through the fine rain at a large 
rough stone housed in a peristyle some 
thirty feet away. This chunk from the 
ruins of ancient Memphis on the Nile 
had long ago come to rest here in Mem- 
phis on the Mississippi. Ford Madox 
Ford wasn’t thinking about getting wet. 
This old stone “besmeared with sluttish 
time” had lost him in reverie: Memphis, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Thebes—all great 
capitals of early civilizations. . . . Now 
that Memphis was a rubble waste among 
palms in the Egyptian desert fourteen 
miles south of Cairo. Ford’s reverie 
might have drifted back over three 
centuries to Sir Thomas Browne, medi- 
tating on Egypt’s mummies and inton- 
ing a rich elegy: “Time sadly over 
cometh. all things, and is now dominant, 
and sitteth upon a Sphinx, and looketh 
into Memphis and old Thebes, while 
his sister Oblivion reclineth semi-som- 
nous on a pyramide, gloriously triumph- 
ing, making puzzles of Titanic erections, 
and turning old glories into dreams.” 
But instead Ford thought of the 
wretched inhabitants of old Memphis 
ruins who now eke out an existence by 
catching and selling hippopotami. May- 
be through the rain had come to him 
the muffled cough of one of the zoo’s 
hippos sloshing about in the water. 

Most Memphians have no time to 
sit in drizzles and elegize about “that 
other Memphis”. They're the children 
of Now. What's it to them that long 
before Christ was, born old Memphis 
also sat by a great river at the head of 
a rich delta and dominated a valley. Also 
like their home town, it was both cross- 
roads and magnet and so could not be a 
sweet place. 

But the people in the Good Abode 
didn’t come to feel and live “as if there 
were no other anywhere” without cause. 
Other American cities twice as old or 
more have had and have more of the 
goodness of life for its good people 
without feeling like Memphis. Let us 
attend to the why and wherefore. 

An executive of an Eastern insurance 
company stood at a high window in the 
Peabody. “Memphis . . .” he mused, 
then smiled, “It’s the biggest city in the 
world!” He couldn't, he explained, 
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ever get over the country-boy wonder 
of his rare trips to the big city from 
his Mississippi village. Thousands like 
him from the city’s great hinterland rode 
their first elevator, first streetcar, first 
Ferris wheel, or first anything of the 
industrial age in Memphis. Even today 
other thousands from the city’s vast 
trade shed attend their first circuses, 
plays, concerts, and shows in its great 
auditorium, for here is the mid-stop 
between Chicago and New Orleans for 
all road companies. 

Well-off sophisticates of plantation 
and small town now scoff at the old 
country-jake thrill over Memphis; only 
New York or Havana can flutter their 
eyelids. But to the “little people” lost 
in a wilderness of cotton and Negro 
shacks, Memphis in Shelby County still 
means the whole brighter world, the 
Outside, exactly as William Faulkner 
represents it in his Mississippi novels. 
Even small-towners near by, like those 
in Ripley, Miss., still get a lift out of 
“goin’ up to Big Shelby.” 

These folks grew up with Memphis 
on their minds. In the country between 
Halls and Nankipoo, Tenn., the future 
co-author of Giecen Pastures learned to 
read from the Commercial Appeal. 
Every day the boy, Roark Bradford, 
raced his brother to the mailbox to get 
the funnies. “Old Reliable,” as_ this 
Memphis paper is called, hits the mail- 
boxes in parts of seven states—western 
Tennessee, western Kentucky, eastern 
Arkansas, southwestern Missouri, north- 


ern Alabama, northern and _ central 
Mississippi, and northern Louisiana; 
and it contains most of what untold 


thousands of people know and _ think 
they need to know. 


Evelyn Scott, the novelist, who went 
to school in Memphis, has scorned “the 
mangy lawn and midget magnolias’” of 
the little square. In 1932 the Memphis 
Artists’ Guild said, ‘““That awful foun- 
tain should be scrapped,” that all of 
Court Square was a dump inhabited 
“only by pigeons, squirrels, and bums.” 
But Mayor Overton slapped them down: 
“Court Square is a beauty spot . . . the 
fountain is a beautiful work of art... . 
Let Court Square alone!” The Mayor 
knew he was using the voice of the 
people. 

Certainly, as the artists 
pigeons, squirrels, and bums do enjoy 
it... . Dirty and forlorn, some of them 
cluster in a still-life tableau about a 
granite monument engraved with an 
inspirational poem that in a certain 
kind of fame rivals Kipling’s “If.” 


said, the 


The bums may doze in the face of 
“Opportunity,” but after the poem ap- 
peared in 1905 hundreds wrote to the 
Memphis author, Walter Malone, then 


a lawyer and newspaperman, confessing 
that the poem had changed their lives 
and given them the will to live. 

But not all the people who use and 
enjoy Court Square are down-and-outers. 
Farmers talk, laugh, and throw peanut 
hulls on the grass. Children coax the 
pigeons and squirrels with goodies. 
Well-dressed old men sit peacefully with 
their walking sticks between their legs 
and little paper sacks on the benches 
beside them, while pigeons waddle 
around their feet and squirrels loop 
about and sit up ready for the next 
handful. One such, a retired linen ex- 
pert with a generous nose and kind 
eyes, could be found on the Square 
every mild day feeding his “friends” to 
keep his mind off the malignant throat 
that was in 1940 to kill him. 
There must be hundreds of stories on 
the benches among the peanut hulls 
and rumpled newspapers. 


infection 


Such a crossroads city as Memphis, 
that draws and presses into its service 
all kinds of men, may somewhat deceive 
an observer. The average man in the 
street, as everywhere, seems interested 
only in the Good Now and the Better 
Tomorrow. Statisticians report a shift- 
ing population and declare Memphis to 
be without a sense of the past. Surely 
Unless all the people 
were moved out of town every genera- 
tion, or unless parents were somehow 
prevented from telling their offspring 
about earlier days, no city could be 
memory. 


an odd fallacy! 


without historical 

Memphis women and a few men 
treasure up to a life beyond life certain 
episodes of their town—the planter era, 
the river glory, the tragi-comic battle 
before the town of Confederate and 
Union boats, the fall and occupation 
of Memphis, the daring exploits of 
General Forrest, the yellow-fever scourge, 
the days when Handy brought the blues 
out of Beale Street, and the political 
dog days when Mr. Crump emerged to 
rule while the city grew and prospered. 
People here have much to hold in 
memory. 

That time for Memphians covers only 
about four generations is not greatly 
important. What happened to whom 
where is what matters. The late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. thought three 
centuries of Boston served him as well 
as a thousand years might serve Euro- 
peans. Yesterday, personalized and live 
in the mind, lingers in Memphis. It is 
not Henry James’s thin silver whistle 
of the past, but the faraway low rumble 
of steamboat whistles and the faint 
clangor of plantation bells. 

But in the beginning there was only 
a high red bluff by the Mississippi in 
a wilderness of trees. Its being there 
made things happen. 
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A new series of » ea —— ay 
elementary song-texts C 
and records for 

classroom musical education 


A completely new series of six song books that BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 

combine music, poetry and art to create and lower elementary grades (Kindergarten, 1, 2) 
enrich the feeling for music in young minds at MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK » MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN 
the formative stage. This series fully develops middle elementary grades (3 and 4) 

the idea of hearing and seeing music at the MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR « MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY 
same time. Unique use of color shows the pat- upper elementary grades (5 and 6) 

tern of music within the context of the song. VOICES OF AMERICA + VOICES OF THE WORLD 


For smaller schools A collection of the best in music for children. 
Three editions, to fit the needs of schools where children in different grades share 
the music program. 


ALL-GRADES EDITION—songs appealing to boys and girls in every grade 
LOWER GRADES EDITION—for grades 1-4 UPPER GRADES EDITION—for grades 5-8 


| Supplemental Social Studies Readers 





ek Billy’s Neighbors 








\\ TO) a rare 
TT O's thet 
BILLY’S FRIENDS BILLY’S NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 
for grade one for grade two for grade three 
for full information, write: 
Charles N. Greer, Jr., Representative Leonard S. Sims, Jr., Southern Consultant 

506 S. Tennessee Boulevard Bennie Dillon Building 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee Nashville, Tennessee 
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The Tennessee Academy of Science 


Offers Service Counsel 


Toward the Advancement of Mathematics and the Sciences 


HERE are many separate specialized 
"hae and industrial organiza- 
tions throughout the state, all eager 
to do their part toward the advance- 
ment of mathematics and the sciences. 
However their efforts must be coordi- 
nated. 

The executive committee of the Ten- 
nessee Academy of Science in Nashville 
has made plans for offering its services 
toward bringing together all these ef- 
forts and urges the specialized industries 
and organizations to lend their support. 
As an afhliate of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
the Tennessee Academy of Science is 
the only state-wide organization of over 
500 scientists representing all the bi- 
ological, mathematical, and physical 
sciences. 

Officials of industry and organizations 
are urged to contact Dr. Arlo I. Smith of 
Southwestern at Memphis, president of 
the Academy; its secretary, Dr. Wendell 
G. Holladay of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville; or W. E. Turner, Coordinator 
of Curriculum, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. 

Two appeals led to the decision to 


coordinate efforts toward promoting 
sciences in Tennessee, one appeal from 
Chattanooga and Hamilton County 


science teachers themselves, Arlie 
Hoodenpyle, chairman, in a resolution 
called for “the organization of a council 
consisting of representatives of all levels 
of education and industry for the pur- 
pose of effectively improving science 
teaching.” 

Another appeal, “A Proposal for a 
Cooperative Program of the Tennessee 
Academy of Science, State Department 
of Education, and Local School Systems 
for the Improvement of Teaching of 
Science and Mathematics,” was presented 
by Dr. F. Lynwood Wren, head of the 


department of mathematics, George 


Peabody College for ‘Teachers, after 
consultation with Mr. Turner. 
Basicatty, the “Wren-Turner Pro- 


posal” calls for meetings of college, high 
school, and elementary teachers in each 
of seven areas of the state, these meet- 
ings planned so that teachers can meet 
requirements for in-service training. 


$2 


Teachers in the state are required to 
have 72 hours of in-service training a 
year as part of their self-improvement 
program. The part of the Academy in 
this proposal calls for a Science Teacher 
Improvement Committee of eight or 
more members to cooperate with the 
state-appointed supervisor of instruction 
in his area, in planning programs for 
in-service training of teachers. 

The seven state-designated areas of 
curriculum and supervision have the 
following area supervisors: Mitchell 
Bennett, University of Tennessee Martin 
Branch, Martin; Mary F. Betts, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
Mary B. Bradford, Memphis State Uni 
versity, Memphis; Pauline Brumit, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City; 
Vernon L. Johnson, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville; John Ed Cox, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
James C, Ward, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville. 

The chairman of the Science Teach- 


ing Improvement Committee of the 
Academy is its president-elect, Dr. 


Robert T. Lagemann of Vanderbilt Uni 
versity. Area representatives to be ap 


pointed will work 


supervisors. 


closely with the 
A guiding committee is 

the president of the 
Academy, Dr. Smith; chairman of the 
STIC, Dr. Lagemann; and Mr. Turner. 
Activities of the STIC must be approved 


composed of 


by this guiding committee before they 
can be put into operation. 

The Academy is asking the National 
Science Foundation for financial support 
for holding mathematics and _ science 
workshops for teachers in each of the 
additional in-service 


seven areas as an 


training aid. 


Tue Executive Committee also called 
for a more expanded program of Junio1 
Academy of Science Activities to be un- 
dertaken during the year. To head this 
sponsorship the committee named Dr. 
Myron S. McCay of the University of 
Chattanooga, a former president of the 
Academy. Dr. McCay urges every science 
club in the schools of Tennessee to 
affiliate with the Junior Academy. By 
writing to Dr. McCay each club will be 
officially recognized and put on a mail- 
ing list to receive pertinent literature 
and to participate in Academy activities. 

Junior Academy afhliated clubs in 
each area are urged to hold their own 
science fairs and submit their best ex- 
hibits and demonstrations at the annual 
state meeting of the Junior Academy 
which meets in conjunction with the 
Tennessee Academy of Science each fall. 
The annual meeting for 1958 will be 
held December 5-6 at Oak Ridge, with 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
and Oak Ridge Public Schools as host 
institutions. 





Your Retirement Questions 


Questions most asked about 


DHE 


frequently 


‘TENNESSEE ‘TEACHER. 


retirement 


are answered each month in 


CREDITABLE SERVICE 


Q. What service is creditable toward re- 
tirement? 
A. (1) 
prior to July I, 


Service (service rendered 
1945); (2) Membership 


Service (service rendered after July 1, 1945); 


Prior 


(3) Military Service. 
Q. What is meant by prior service credit? 


A. Each was in service as 
a teacher during the five years from July 1, 
1940, to July 1, 1945, and who became a 
member before July 1, 1950, is eligible for 
credit 1945, 
subject to verification of the prior service 
claimed, provided the member has been 


member who 


for service prior to July 1, 


continuously a member. 


Q. Is there a deadline date for establish- 
ing retirement credit for service rendered 
prior to July 1, 1945? 

A. Yes. 
and established prior to July 1, 1959 


All prior service must be claimed 


Q. How may a member receive credit for 
military service? 


A. A 


teaching o1 


member must have returned to 


begin teaching within two 


years after the date of his honorable dis- 
charge, except that the two-year period may 
be extended to five years if the additional 
three years were spent attending college 
in preparation for entering or returning 


to the teaching profession. 
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You'll find many © IN THE PUPIL BOOKS—all new illustrations . . . 
many new stories with the fine story quality that has 


new features in made this series so popular with children . . . full 
vocabulary control with an easy approach at every 
level 


@ IN THE MANUALS—generally considered the best 
ever—improved lesson plans to simplify procedures 
and increase efficiency 





@ IN THE WORKBOOKS-—illustrations in full color 





THE GINN 
corn, @ | BASIC 
mat READERS 


available i 





Ginn and Company 


GRADES 1-3, REVISED 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by: JOHN T. BURRUS, P. O. Box 118, Franklin 
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The finest educational films and filmstrips come from 


Srcychpedia [rtarnica Hus 


Your EBF District Manager for TENNESSEE 


Charles Pullen 


Invites you to send for your personal FREE copies of the new 
EB Films and EB Filmstrip catalogs available now. More than 
1000 films and 900 filmstrips are now available from the EBF. 


P.S. For the finest in recreational feature films and short sub- 
jects from the major Hollywood studios, send for your FREE 
copy of the latest Films Incorporated catalog . . . Films Incor- 
porated — a subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


CL 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 
City Springtime, by Helen Kay. Illustrated 
by Barbara Cooney. Hastings House, 
1957. Grades 1-3. A fun 
with pictures “so full of spring you 
too will see and smell and hear it.” 


$2.75. story 


Happiness For Kimi, by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Illustrated by the author. 
Morrow, 1958. $2.50. Kimi 
was left behind with her Aunt Nishi 
in their small Japanese village when 

moved to the new home 

The story and delightful 


Grades 3-5. 


her family 
in the city. 
drawings capture the atmosphere of the 
readers will love the 


country, and 


young heroine. 


Homer And The Circus Train, by Hardie 
Gramatky. Illustrated by the author. 
Putnam, 1957. Grades 1-4. An 
exciting picture book, story about a 
shiny new caboose which will appeal 
to young children. 


$2.75. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, The Little School- 
teacher, by Miriam E. Mason. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. $1.95. Kate 
became one of the first teachers of the 

free kindergarten in San Fran- 

[fo earn money for her kinder- 


Grades 3-5. 


first 
Cisco. 
garten materials, Kate began to write 
stories. Books like Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm made her famous as “the 
children’s storyteller.” 


The Mystery At The Indian Hide-Out, by 


Christine Noble Govan and Emmy 
West. Illustrated by Frederick T. 
Chapman. Sterling, 1957. $2.50. 
Grades 4-7. Jimmy, the talented 
youngest member of the Cherokee 
Club, with some new friends of his 
own age, starts the “Lookouts.” How 
they become involved in a mystery 


makes an exciting story for young 


readers. 


The River Queen, by Peter Burchard. I) 
lustrated by the author. Macmillan, 
1957. $3.00. Grades 1-3. Chip’s father 
was the captain of a river boat. The 
race of the River Queen and Chip’s 
part in it makes an exciting story. 


Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Reindeer, by 
Maj. Lindman. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. Whitman, 1957. $1.50. Grades 
1-2. Another story of the three Swedish 
boys which the beginning reader will 
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enjoy. This time they visit Lapland, 
and become good friends with Matti, a 
Lapland boy, his big dog and his pet 
reindeer. 


For Older Readers 

Galileo and the Magic Numbers, by Sidney 

Rosen. Illustrated by Harve Stein. Lit- 
1958. $3.50. Grades 7-12. 
[his story in sixteenth-century Italy 
tells of Galileo’s family, his education 
and his struggle to lay the foundation 
for modern science. 


tle, Brown, 


The Guns of Vicksburg, by Earl Schenck 
Miers. Illustrated by Charles Geer. 
Putnam, 1957. $3.00. Grades 7-12. 
Young Eb Potter, a 17-year-old Iowan, 

observer of the de- 

Although 


was a front-row 
cisive Vicksburg campaign. 
this is fiction, an effort has been made 
to recreate history that is exciting and 
authentic. 


Henry Hudson, by Nina Brown Baker. II 
George Fulton. Knopf, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 4-8. The first voy- 
age of Henry Hudson, in 1607, 
made in the hope of discovering a pas- 
Each succeeding voy- 


lustrated by 


was 
sage to China. 
age ended in disappointment and the 
last in Another fascinating 
biography by this well known author 
is full of drama and action. 


tragedy. 


Let’s Visit Southeast Asia, by John ( 
Caldwell. Illustrated with photographs. 
John Day, 1957. $2.95. Grades 5-8. An 
interesting account of a visit to this 
cross-roads of Asia from Hong Kong to 
The presented 
some historical 
tural, religious, political, geographical, 
Excellent maps 


Malaya. author has 


facts, as well as cul- 


and economic factors. 
and photographs. 


The Little Marquise, by Hazel Wilson. I) 
lustrated by Paul A.  Sagsoorian. 
Knopf, 1957. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Story 
of Adrienne, the wife of General La- 
fayette, during a period marked by two 
revolutions. It reveals Madame _ La- 

fayette as a gallant woman, sharing 

her husband's ideals, and finally effect 
ing his return to France. A fine biog 
wealth of historical 


raphy with a 


background. 


Man-Made Moons; the Earth Sateilites and 


What They Will Tell Us, by Irving 


Adler. Illustrated by Ruth Adler. 
John Day, 1957. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Ihe International Geophysical Year 


sees the first really ‘“‘new” moons in the 
history of the earth. The author has 
devoted most of the book to telling us 
what is now known about the earth’s 
upper atmosphere and what we hope 
to learn by penetrating hundreds of 
time in his- 


look and 


miles into it for the first 


tory with instruments “that 
listen and feel, measure and add and 


remember, and tell us all about it.” 


Science In Your Own Back Yard, by Eliza- 
beth K. Cooper. Illustrated by the au- 


thor. Harcourt, Brace, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 5-8. This interesting book, 
which has grown from the author's 


own experience with her son and his 
friends, contains simple experiments, 
requiring only materials that are easily 


available. 


Surprise Summer, by Harriet Weed Hub- 


bell. Westminster, 1958. $2.95. Grades 
7-12. Connie Walton was concerned 
only with her personal importance 
until her father was seriously injured 
in an accident. In a few weeks she 
gained maturity and had more con- 


sideration for others. 


Received for Review 

Your Children Want to Read, a guide for 
teachers and by Ruth 
Englewood Cliffs (N.J.): Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1957. 

Children’s Art Estelle H. 
Knudsen and Ethel M. Christensen. Peoria: 
Charles A. Bennett, 1957. 208 pp. $4.80. 

Early Adolescent Art Education, by Carl 
Reed. Peoria: Charles Bennett Company, 
Inc., 1957. 205 pp. $4.80. 

More Than Studies, a 
Social Learning in 
Miel 
Charles 


parents, ‘Tooze. 
222 pp. $5.00. 


Education by 


Social View of 


the Elementary School 
Peggy 


Scribner's Sons, 


Brogan. New 


1957. 452 


by Alice and 
York: 
Pp- $5.95. 

Building Our Hemisphere by Clyde B. 
Klee, and Sallie B. Marks. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 


Moore, Loretta 
New York: 
$97 pp. $3.40. 


Charles 


Science 


by John S. Richardson. 


Teaching in Secondary Schools 


Englewood Cliffs 


N.J.): Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 385 pp. 
$6.50. 

Democracy Versus Communism by Ken- 
neth Colegrove. Princeton: D. Van Nos- 


trand Company, Inc., 1957. 424 pp. $3.96. 

Working and Playing by Clyde B. Moore 
and Dorothy E. Illustrated by 
Eleanor O. Eadie and Gladys Peck. 128 pp. 
$2.16. Visiting Our Neighbors by Clyde B. 
Moore, and Dorothy E. Cook. Illustrated 
by Gladys Peck and Eleanor O. Eadie. 160 
pp- $2.28. Building Our Town by Clyde 
B. Moore and others. Illustrated by Gladys 
Peck and Eleanor Eadie. 288 pp. $2.40. 
(Scribner Social Studies Series) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 


Cooke. 
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Guiding Language Learning by Mildred | 
A. Dawson and Marian Zollinger. Yonkers- | 
on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1957. | 
534 pp. $4.75. 

Young David Copperfield by 
Abridged for children 8-14 by | 
Loretta Sidlowski. New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 1956. 126 pp. $2.50. 

Science In Everyday Life by Ellsworth S. 
Obourn, Elwood D. Heiss, Gaylord C. | 
Montgomery. Princeton: D. Van Nostrand | 
Company, Inc., Second Edition. 1958. 624 
pp. $4.68. 

Trigonometry by Rolland R. Smith, and 
Paul! P. Hanson. Yonkers-on-Hudson; 
World Book Company, 1957. 470 pp. 

Electricity and Electronics—Basic by Wil- | 
liam Steinberg and Walter B. Ford. Chi- 
cago: American Technical Society, 1957. | 
245 pp. $4.50. 


Items 
of Interest 


People—Events—Ideas— 


Dr. Quill E. Cope, State Commissioner of 
Education will become president of Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
upon the retirement of President Q. M. 


Charles | 


Dickens. 








Smith, in June. 

RETIRED: James E. Hogan from the staff 
of the Special Education section of the 
State Department of Education. Mr, Hogan 
was a prime mover in the establishment of 
the state program of special education for 
handicapped children, as a school principal, 
as a member of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and as a field worker for 
Cripple Children’s Services of the Depart- 
ment of Health, before he became state 
supervisor when these services were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education. 

Evectep: Donald Wood, formerly princi- 
pal of Adamsville Elementary School, to 
the superintendency of McNairy County 
Schools. 

Diep: Carlie Huges, superintendent of 
McNairy County Schools and president of | 
the West Tennessee Education Association, 
January 22. 


Satellites, Schools, and Survival, a_ half- 
hour film report to the nation on the vital 
problems and public 
schools, was telecast early this month in all 
Tennessee cities with facilities. Six prints 


prospects of our 


are now available free for use locally. 


FTA-SNEA Convention 


The annual convention of high school 
Future Teachers of America and college 
Student National Education 
members will be held at David Lipscomb 


Association 
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CASH INCOME 


when 


| You Need Help 





FREE 


FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 





fa 


Gentry Hale 
700 Vosswood Dr. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Educators 


MUTUAL oma 
LIFE INSURANCE Address 
COMPANY cy ini 


O HELP YOU 


Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 


Edueators SERVICES RIMES 


. HIGHLIGHTS OF 


ETEA 
ENDORSED PLAN: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL -SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


BEY EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fm tet ca ou — ee & 
a 














P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 


Accident & Sickness Protection [] 


358 
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AUSTIN PEAY STATE COLLEGE 


Clarksville, Tennessee 


TEACHER EDUCATION LIBERAL ARTS 
Elementary Education Arts and Science 
B. S. Degree B. A. Degree 
Secondary Education General Studies 
B. S. Degree B. S. Degree 


Graduate Program 
M. A. Degree 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Medicine Pharmacy Vocational Agriculture 
Dentistry Engineering Vocational Home Economics 
Law 


Spring Quarter, 1958: March 22-June 6 
Summer Quarter, 1958: First term, June 9-July 16 
Second term, July 17-Aug. 22 


Fall Quarter, 1958: Sept. 18-Dec. 13 


For further information write Dean of Admissions. 

















Maps-Globes-Charts 
for Tennessee Teachers 


Complete and up-to-date materials 
that can correlate with your grade or 
subject curriculum. New materials 
such as the Pictorial Relief Series: 


* Realistic relief details of surface fea- 
tures 


* Brilliant merging colors 
* Profile diagram aids understanding 


* Supplementary maps 


For free, complete catalog (Elem. or H.S.) 
please write to: 


Tennessee Representative 


James F. Cunningham 
North Vine St., Winchester 




















CE dal. A. J. NYSTROM 
Ry & COMPANY 














TEACHERS .. . IF INTERESTED IN GOOD SCHOOL JOBS AT HIGH PAY .. . ADMINISTRATORS 
JUST CLIP AND MAIL TO: 

TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE (Owned and operated by professional teachers) 

4626 Richmond Road — Cleveland 24, Ohio — Telephone: ANdrews 1-0090 

| am interested in learning about positions you have: to be sent in plain envelope. This places me 

under no obligation. 





s 
Mrs. _ alien dentate a hl 
Miss 

City - a er 
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College, Nashville, March 28. Featured 
speakers for the convention will be Dr. 
Karl H. Berns NEA director of field service 
and Dr. A. D. Holt, former president of 
the NEA. The program will also include 
a panel discussion with representatives from 
the School Boards Association and PTA, 
and discussion groups for students. <A 
banquet will be held at 6:00 P. M. (tickets 
$1.00). For further information contact Dr. 
Thomas Whitfield, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville. 


Elementary Principals 
Conference 

Supervisors, superintendents, and princi- 
pals working in elementary education in 
Tennessee are invited to attend the South- 
eastern Elementary Principals Conference 
in Chattanooga, April 17-19. Registration 
begins at 8:00 A. M. Thursday. School 
visitation and sightseeing are planned for 
the first day. Robert W. Eaves, executive 
secretary of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, will address the 
first general session at 8:00 P. M. Maurice 
R. Ahrens, professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida; A. D. Holt, vice-presi- 
dent, University of Tennessee; and Gertrude 
Lewis, specialist for upper elementary 
grades, U. S. Office of Education, will ad- 
dress the, group at later general sessions. 

Speakers for special groups include Sara 
Lou Hammond, professor of education, 
Florida State University; Donald G. Sahli, 
director of public relations, TEA, Harold 
D. Drummond, professor of education, Pea- 
body College; and Walter B. Barbe, 
professor of education, University of Chat- 
tanooga. Headquarters hotel is the Read 
House. 


Conference on Higher 
Education 


4 Governor’s Conference on Education 
Beyond the High School will be held in 
Nashville, March 21. The purpose of the 
conference is to take a searching look at 
the needs and opportunities for education 
beyond the high school in the state. The 
kinds of educational institutions and special 
services will be considered; also growing 
enrollments, staffing, and financing the 
institutions. The program includes emphasis 
on existing high school programs and care- 
ful consideration of the state survey of 
higher education. 

\pproximately 300 participants represent- 
ing a broad cross section of the state, 
including Municipal officers, legislators, 
business leaders, farmers, boards of trustees 
members, and representatives of various 
organizations have been invited. An effort 
is being made to have strong participation 
by laymen. 

\ banquet Friday night ‘will feature the 
Governor as main speaker. Interested dele- 
gates are invited to remain Saturday morn- 
ing for a summary and review session. 
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TO ENRICH AND EXTEND 
THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 






The World Children Live In 


JACKSON-SCARRY 
Stories and photographs of unusual vitality and child appeal 
open new vistas to the inquiring minds of children. 

Content drawn from life in 52 countries—supplemented by 
nearly 700 pictures—graphically portrays the child’s own 
— world. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


441 West Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
4305 Gray Oaks Drive 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 








George Peabody College for Teachers 


Offers you a m@ FULL SUMMER SESSION —June 9 - August 15 
WIDE — m EARLY SUMMER TERM —June? - July 12 
m LATE SUMMER TERM —July 14-August 15 


4 U M ME R = MID-SUMMER TERM —June 23 - July 25 
PROGRAMS "EBESOE ee 


m WORKSHOPS specialized fields. 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION THE CALENDAR NEEDS of Teachers, 
BULLETIN describing Peabody's 1958 Librarians, and other public and pri- 
Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET vate school personnel. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition." 
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For The Most Profitable—And Convenient—Summer Session 


Attend 


Last Tennessee State College 


“Where The Summer Is Cool’’ 


JUNE 9—AUGUST 15 
Attend Any One Or All Of These Terms 


a June 9 to July Ill 
Term II .....June 25 to July 30 
Term Ill..... July 14 to August 15 


Special Courses and Workshops 


Arts and Sciences—Workshops in Art Education and Crafts, 
Science Education. Special courses in Reading Skills in 


Comprehension. Recent Developments in Science. 


Business—Elementary and Advanced Secretarial Science, 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Subjects, Basic, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced Accounting, Basic and Advanced Economics 


for undergraduate and graduate credit, Merchandising. 


Education—Work conference on Guidance, Special courses 
for teachers of High School Science, Reading Clinic, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Special Reading courses, Sanitation 
School, Professional courses leading to Tennessee certifica- 
tion, Special graduate concentrations in library science, school 
system administration, supervision and guidance, Graduate 
and undergraduate work in special education—speech and 
hearing, educable mentally retarded, special crippling and 
health deficiencies, partially seeing; Demonstrative teaching 
and observation and student teaching in college Training 
School, Home Nursing Workshop, Work Conference in Ele- 
mentary Education, Concentrated courses in housing, trans- 
portation, school finance, Practicum and Research courses in 


fields of students’ interests. 


Graduate—Concentrations in social sciences, special education 
guidance and counselling, teaching and administration. 
Graduate majors offered in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 
English, History; minor work in 13 departments. 


Registrar 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


For Further Information Write: 
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Co-chairmen for the conference are Dr. 
Felix Robb, dean of Instruction of Peabody 
College and Dr. A. D. Holt, vice-president 
of The University of Tennessee. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


Plans are being made for a summer work- 
shop sponsored jointly by the TEA Audio- 
Visual Section and George Peabody College. 
Che workshop is intended for administra- 
tors, supervisors and teachers interested in 
improving their understanding of the use 
of television in classroom teaching. 

Objectives of the workshop are: (1) To 
develop an understanding that television 
can be used to further the learning process 
in the classroom. (2) To develop skills in 
the operation of television studio equip- 
ment. (3) To develop an understanding of 
the current role, practices, and scope of 
educational television installations in the 
country. (4) To develop attitudes of want- 
ing to properly utilize all effective tools for 
better educational experiences for boys and 
girls. 

Persons interested are urged to contact 
Marshall Gunselman, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville. 


> 


Recreation Materials 


Che Staff of the Department of Physical 
Education and Recreation of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee have prepared several 
publications that may be of use to Ten- 
nessee recreation leaders, athletic coaches, 
youth leaders, scout leaders, camp leaders, 
church workers, teachers, etc. 

Residents of Tennessee may secure any of 
the following pamphlets by writing to The 
Publications Service Bureau, Business Ad- 
ministration Building, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. These pamphlets are 
available at present without charge: 

1. Game Board Games and Puzzles (24 
pages) 

2. Physical Fitness For Our Tennessee 
Children (16 pages) 

3. Suggestions For The Organization Of 
A Conference, Clinic, Or Other Meet- 
ing (14 pages) 

1. Responsibilities And Duties Of Ath- 

letic Managers (14 pages) 

). Recreational Handbook For Group 

Leaders (32 pages) 

6. Suggested Organization Of An Intra- 
mural Sports Program (8 pages) 

7. A Brief Analysis Of Athletic Coaching 
Failures (8 pages) 

8. Active Games And Relays For Boys 
and Girls (24 pages) 

9. Rope Jumping (1 page) 

10. Fitness Through Home Exercise (1 
page) 

ll. Southern Socializer (24 pages) 

12. Manual Of Adult Recreational Games 
And Sports For School, Home And 
Community (36 pages) 
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The Youth Fitness Program 
Continued from Page 19 


her previous background of train- 
ing and experience in physical edu- 
cation, her age, or her own physical 
skills, she can conduct the prescribed 
program of physical fitness activities 
so that her children will develop 
strength and endurance. A verbal 
explanation or a demonstration by 
one of the students in the class is 
sufficient for teaching any of the 
recommended activities. But the 
teacher should recognize the value 
of physical fitness, she should show 
an interest in the progress of her 
children, and she must carry on a 
continuous and regular program if 
she is to raise the level of physical 
fitness for her children. 

The physical fitness program rec- 
ommended for use in the elementary 
schools of ‘Tennessee has been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet entitled Phys- 
ical Fitness for Our Tennessee 
Children. This pamphlet is a con- 
cise condensation of the essential 
facts and materials designed to aid 
the teacher in better understanding 
her part in helping to improve the 
physical fitness of the elementary 
school child. 'lustrated exercises are 
set up in three distinct programs 
following a _ progressive teaching 
sequence and providing for a con- 
tinuing program from year to year. 
The pamphlet may be obtained free 
from the Division of University Ex- 
tension, The University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 

A follow-up plan is suggested to 
strengthen the over-all program of 
physical fitness in Tennessee. All 
school personnel have a_responsi- 
bility in the promotion of this phase 
of the school curriculum. 

Some recommended procedures for 
amplification and follow-up of the 
program: 

1. Functional clinics or conferences 
may be held at the request of school 
personnel and conducted by the State 
Department of Education, the University 
of Tennessee, or the state college nearest 
the community. 

2. School officials may contact a col- 
lege or university in their vicinity and 
secure professional aid from specialists 
within the department of physical edu- 
cation. 

3. Pertinent fitness literature may be 
secured from the State Department of 
Education and the state colleges and 
universities. 

4. The subject of Youth Fitness may 
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ws MINE... MISSILE 





Amotien’s Railroads 





Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this, tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 








Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 


About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 





Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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74 complete Reading Program for Grades 1-§ 


READING FOR MEANING, 1957 Revision 


McKee e Harrison e McCowen e Lehr 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Jewett e Edman e 3 Scannell e McKee 





Houghton Mifflin Company 
The McKEE READING PROGRAM begins early (in the readiness stage) 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. to teach the association of context, sound and symbol; goes on to de- 
Atlanta 8, Georgia velop effective, thorough word-attack skills; offers content that captivates 
the child while providing a framework for teaching reading; expands 





reading skills in the intermediate grades, and continues to teach reading 
in a setting of good literature in the READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Tennessee Representative: anthologies for 7th and 8th grades. 


James T. Richardson, Jr. 











| teach by SHOWING— 


...- Show by GOING! 
We 


















4 Continental Trailways CHARTER 
BUSES are your answer! Whether 
you are planning tours of manufac- 
turing plants, mining operations, state 
capitals, agricultural areas, parks, 
zoos or historic monuments. . your 
class can see them all CONVEN- 
IENTLY .. SAFELY . . on Conti- 
nental Trailways CHARTER BUSES! 
And remember, when your own vaca- 
tion time comes, your questions about 
how to travel COMFORTABLY .. 
LUXURIOUSLY . . ANYWHERE 
in America. .have the same answer 

. . CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS! 













TOUR DEPARTMENT 
CONTINENTAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 4407 
Alexandria, Louisiana 
| am interested in: 
A Charter trip for my class. 
An escorted tour for myself. 
Free vacation planning for myself. 
To. A EEA -_ 
Approximate date of departure. 


CONTINENTAL 
TRAILWAYS Eee 
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be used as a topic for in-service training. 

5. School officials may request fitness 
as a phase of the program for profes- 
sional teachers’ meetings. 

6. The subject of physical fitness may 
be used as the theme for Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings. Here parents may 
be informed of the need for youth fit- 
ness and the ways in which they can 
contribute to the physical fitness move- 
ment. 

The youth fitness program in Ten- 
nessee is off to a good start. With 
the concerted efforts of school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, mem- 
bers of the medical profession, and 
PTA’s, the goal of optimum physical 
fitness for every child in Tennessee 
can be reached. 











L Audio- Visual Mids— 


MARVIN PRATI 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


Children in Spring, is designed to give 
primary grade children an introduction to 
some of the fundamental principles of sci- 
ence in connection with phenomena chil- 
dren find in everyday experiences. It will 
teach children to observe more carefully 
and understand some of the changes that 
occur during the spring. The photography 
and color are excellent. The film provides 
a background of experience for vocabulary 
enrichment. (11 min., color or black and 
white, Encyclopedia Britannica Films) 

In Should I Go To College? Dr. White, 
President of the University of California, 
answers questions frequently asked by stu- 
dents who are trying to answer this ques- 
tion. ‘The purpose of the film is to help 
students decide: whether a college educa- 
tion is essential to their future plans, 
whether they have the capacity to benefit 
from a college education, what they expect 
to get out of college, how to select a col- 
lege, and how to prepare for entrance 
examinations. The pros and cons are pre- 
sented in such a manner that any thought- 
ful student will be aided in coming to his 
own conclusion. (29 min., color or black 
and white, EBF) 

Stars and Stripes on Display will be use- 
ful at all age levels in teaching the 
proper methods of displaying and paying 
respect to the flag. This film answers many 
questions asked about the flag of the United 
States. (14 min., color or black and white, 
University of Indiana) 

Transportation in the Modern World 
shows how people and things are moved 
from place to place. Time involved is 
compared with that required to make the 
came trips a few years ago. This film 
shows that transportation is a potent fac- 
tor in forwarding the economic status of 
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We 
Are Cur Only. Customer 


Only T.E.A. Members can 
buy our insurance. 


You serve a double purpose 





when you insure through Horace Mann. 
You get the most for your insurance dollar and 


you strengthen your association. 


For further information without obligation, fill in the coupon below 
and mail today. 


I would like information about: 
[_] Savings Plan ( Birthdate ) 


[_] Life Insurance [_] Health Insurance [_] Major 
Medical 





[_] Auto Insurance 
[_] Liability 
{_] Medical Payments 
{ ] Comprehensive 
[_] Collision 

Make of Car : 


__________ Ages of Drivers 





__ Model 


Year 





Name ____ oes) Dees Pee 2 


Address _ SE a ee Ue 








HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
John E. Stewart 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 11438 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 
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Adopted in Tennessee 


THE WONDER-WONDER EES 


By Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young 
Illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


THE WONDER-WONDER SERIES of five 
delightful supplementary readers is by the same 
author-artist team that created the WOOD- 
LAND FROLICS SERIES. The wonders of surprise, 
discovery, adventure, and fantasy are the 
basis for the stories in each book. The 
series adheres closely to the two criteria 
set up by most reading authorities for 
supplementary readers—first, that they 
must have content that is FUN to 

read; and second, that they must be 
EASY TO READ. Full-color illustrations. 


Secret Places Pre-Primer 
Every Day a Surprise Primer 

Did You Ever? First Reader 
Rainbow in the Sky Second Reader 


Whatnot Tales Third Reader 


AND THE TECK 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS S&F 


Modern Metalwork Grades 9-12 
Exploring the Industries Grades 9-12 
Modern Woodwork Grades 9-12 


Remember the WOODLAND FROLICS Series 
has been re-adopted. 


PLAN TO ORDER YOUR FULL QUOTA JULY I, 1958 


THE STEGK COMPANY © PUBLISHERS © austin, TEXAS 


WOODWORKING Machine Wood orking 


A NEW ADOPTION 


Covers completely the principles of the use of those 
machines that are found in most high school wood- 
working classes. E ions are clear and* simply ex- 
pressed. Principles and practices of safety receive a most 
generous share of the book. 


ee a aac 
HUNT end CERMAK 
ier 








HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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local, state, national, and world communi- 


| ties It is designed to be used in social stu- 


dies of the intermediate and junior high 
grades. (1 reel, black and white or coler, 
Coronet) 

A Trip to The Moon takes us on an 
imaginary journey into space. This is a 
science film of special interest to a wide 
audience. Animated model photography 
along with other photographic techniques 
were used to create the illusion of an actual 
observation of the moon. The information 
given is scientifically authentic. (16 min., 
color or black and white. EBF) 

Life of a Philippine Family was filmed 
on Luzon for use in intermediate grade 
social studies. This film shows one family’s 
daily activities. Numerous contrasts are 
shown between the traditional way of life 
in the Philippines and the way of life 
today. (1 reel, color or black and white, 
Coronet) 

Che risks and problems encountered by 
early explorers is vividly told in the 
swashbuckling adventure story of Sir 
Francis Drake. It shows how Drake won 
England the right-of-way into a new con- 
tinent and persuaded the people of Eng- 
land to “look to the sea for their strength.” 
[his film is designed for social studies, 
American history, and world history classes. 
It will be useful for middle grade to adult 
age levels. (29 min., black and white. 
EBF) 

English Grammar Filmstrips seem wor- 
thy of careful consideration. This set of 
19 color filmstrips is available for $60.00 
from the Visual Instruction Bureau of the 
University of Texas. The titles of the 
strips are: Agreement of Subject and Verb; 
Diagrams, End Punctuation; How to Write 
a Theme, Part I, II, and III; Making Bet- 
ter Outlines; Parallel Structure, Periodic 
Sentences, Transitions; Parts of Speech; 
Phrases and Clauses; Position of Modifiers; 
Primer and Over-long Sentences; Pronoun 
Problems; Restrictive and Non-Restrictive 
Elements; Resources of the Verb; Sentence 
Fragment, Comma Splice, and Run-on Sen- 
tence; Tenses and Principal Parts of Verbs; 
Uses of the Comma; Verbals. 

Animals with Backbone is an introduc- 
tion to the concepts of classification which 
are used in studying the animal kingdom. 
The ideas presented are developed in such 
a manner that they are simple and inter- 
esting to intermediate grade classes. (1 reel, 
color or black and white, Cornet) 

The Philippines: Gateway to the Far 
East is an overview of the 7,000 islands that 
comprise this republic. This film stresses 
the strategic importance of the islands to 
the United States and the influence exerted 
by the United States upon the new nation. 
The film emphasizes political and historical 
factors as well as those of geography and 
economics. This film is useful for inter- 
nediate and junior high geography and 


| social studies classes. (1 reel, color or 
| black and white, Coronet) 
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FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE 


with a NEW look 








Samsonite Tablet-Desk Chair 


MASSEY SEATING COMPANY, with 
many years of specialization in public 
seating offers a complete line of class- 
room furniture that is modern, functional, 
economical. If you are modernizing your 
school ... or building a new school... 
let Massey’s staff of seating engineers aid 
you in your selection of classroom furni- 
ture. Call or write today for additional 
information. 


Samsonite Lift-Lid Study Unit 


MASSEY 


SEATING Co. 


Auditorium Seats *« Grandstand Seating 
Folding Gymnasium Seats ¢ Stadium Chairs 
Folding Chairs & Tables *« Stage Curtains 
Individual Church Seating * Pew Cushions 


160 HERMITAGE AVENUE, NASHVILLE 10, TENNESSEE 
PHONE ALpine 5-8459 


PUBLIC SEATING SPECIALISTS 
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, | | xis ee 
I's News to Us | | RieE ena 
ON THE TOWN? 


| | DROP AROUND! 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe | 
will be of interest to educators. This list- | : 





Sun Ray 


| Floor Maintainer 
| 











Controls Dust... 
Cleans Floors 


SUN RAY Floor Maintainer is a clear 
stainless compound for the treatment 
of wood and concrete floors and for 
the treatment of dust mops. 

On waxed floor areas, SUN RAY Floor 
Maintainer cleans so well when used 
on the push mop that it is not neces- 
sary to scrub the floor nearly so often. 
| SUN RAY polishes and protects the 
| 

| 


ing should not be construed as a recom- 
mendation by the editor. If unable to find 
your locality, your 


these products in 
request to this magazine for further infor- 
forwarded to the manu- 


| mation will be 


facturer. 


Virco-Malic folding table with an auto- 
matic heights adjustment from 21 to 32 
inches is now on the market. A finger tip 


waxed finish on the floor. 
SUN RAY prevents dust. It prevents 
the abrasive effect of dust on floors. 


It materially reduces the danger of the 
detrimental effects of dust to health. 
SUN RAY Floor Maintainer renews 
floors that are dark from years of oil- 
ing. On oily, darkened floors SUN 
RAY penetrates the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease, re- 
turning the wood to it’s natural color. 
SUN RAY cleans off rubber marks and 
removes dirt and stain from gymna- 
sium floors. 


GUARDIAN 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
THE QUALITY LINE 
Floor Finishes + Sanitary Products 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
3A-13 





| ation, 








The 
Wonder-Wonder 


Series 


Y ADDA MA HAR EPSIE YOUNG 


DLOR TILLY ELIZABETH RICE 


Here is recreational read- 
ing from pre-primer thru 
third reader that keeps 
interest in reading high! 


Descriptive materials available 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 














Free toWRITERS 


* e 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM—2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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| little as $79.00. 


spring-lever mechanism automatically ad- 


| justs the table height for use wherever 
| large folding tables are needed. The posi- 
| tive lock adjusts easily and effectively. The 


table is available in 36x72 inch and 36x96 
inch sizes, with tops of Masonite or Virco- 
lite plastic. (Virco Manufacturing Corpor- 
15134 S. Vermont, Gardena, 
California) 


Clean-Chalk Pencils, white or colored 
with a thin, clear, durable protective cover, 
protect hands and clothing from dust, pre- 
vent due to breakage, and can be 
sharpened like a pencil. Packaged in boxes 
of 25 for $1 or 50 for $1.60. (The Clean- 
Chalk Company, 705 W. Third St., Musca- 


tine, Iowa) 


loss 


Hyga-Burro and Hyga-Curry are new 
cleaning “twins” for chalkboard mainten- 
The Hyga-Burro features a special 
rubber, per- 


ance. 
serrated leather on sponge 
manently adhered to a plastic holder styled 
to the hand. It erases and cleans the board 
and eliminates the gray look. The Hyga- 
Burro can be cleaned while in use, right 
at the chalkboard, with the Hyga-Curry. 
The eraser is simply wiped on the curry 
strip at regular intervals. The Curry is 
cleaned by rinsing in clear water and dry- 
ing. Constructed for long lasting service, 
it has been field tested in actual use. (The 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio) 

A new series of political wall maps that 
show the latest changes, including new 
countries and boundaries have been edited 
by four leading geographers for the A. J. 
Nystrom Company. The maps are: The 
United States and Possessions, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America, 
Middle East, Southeast Asia and Australia, 
World. 

Each map includes a 
physical inset map which shows topographic 
features at a glance. Single maps cost as 
little as $8.00 each; sets of 9 maps cost as 
For a free brochure (in- 
cluding color map of Middle East) write, 
for AG Circular—Department., A. J. Ny- 
strom & Company, 3333 N. Elston Avenue, 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


also valuable 


CHARCOAL BROILED 
STEAKS, CHOPS 
AND SPECIALTIES 


Nightly entertainment 
provides a gala atmosphere. 


The DINKLER- 
ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE 









LEON WOMBLE 
Vice President and Manager 
70 y RT? kh 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jera and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30- 
August 9, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and Iiterature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, 
Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher wue offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribu 4 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed Write or send your VS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. QUENTIN 489 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











.. Short paragraphs! 
You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
ina hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-P, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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THESE materials offered by The Tennessee 
Teacher's advertisers are available now. 
Write directly to the advertisers or use the 
convenient coupon below. 

109. Tommy and Tess Take A Train 
Trip. A 16-page coloring book for chil- 
dren, with brief and simple text. One free 
copy initially; class quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

110. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico 
Indians, a three-fold 17x22 sheet in full 
color, shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery and blankets. (New Mexico 
State Tourist Bureau) 

111. 1958 Summer Session Bulletin gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as extra- 
curricular activities available to all summer 
session students. (University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others, as 
well as many types of achievement, evalu- 
ation, and objective tests for specific needs. 
80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book, a 32- 
page illustrated brochure contains infor- 
mation about publishing, publicity, sales, 
for every writer. What Every Publisher 
Should Know About Publishing His Own 
Book, a 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do’s and don’ts and facts of life for writers, 
contains a realistic survey of benefits and 
pitfalls that face writers, the answers to 
questions on how to prepare a manuscript 
and how to go about submitting it to a 
publisher. (Exposition Press) 

97. A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the 
Gifted Child is a pamphlet containing 
questions and answers to help teachers 
solve the many problems that arise in 
guiding gifted children. (Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation) 

131. Folders outline plans and itinerar- 
ies for escorted tours to Western USA, 
Florida-Havana, Metropolitan East, Eastern 
Canada and Black Hills—Yellowstone, In- 
dicate in which part of the country you are 
interested. (Continental Trailways Lines) 

132. Catalog lists more than 950 16mm 
sound educational films. Included in the 
catalog is a list of more than 300 elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high school text- 
books correlated with EB Films and EB 
Filmstrips, plus a complete Introductory 
Physics course on motion picture film. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 
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for the Asking 





ew HORIZON 
1 suggestion 


e hope proves helpful 








BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


“Games Make Spelling Teacher-tested, classroome 
proved are the 36 games in this 


booklet called GAMES MAKE 


‘ : 

Fun” is a teaching aid presi Fey paisa — 

this teaching aid was to select 

for grades 2,3,4 and 5, most recent and valuable spell- 

ae ing games and activities to 

Activities are classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

easy to grasp, The contents divide booklet 


into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 

Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 


simple to do and 


richly rewarding. Activities. Also aids social unity; 

helps overcome “‘stage-fright.” 

Enough for new game Quiet Activities teach through 

written response; help to locate 

to play every week writing problemas; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 

during an To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 

’ 24 pages; stiff cover; 5% x 84"— 

entire school year. send your name, address and 50¢ 


or msared to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
ewport Beach, California. 






Watching your weight! 


The delicious bit of sweet 
in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 
is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 














USE TIIIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. C., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1957-58 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 





























109 110 Ill 8 39 81 97 131 132 
Name a 
Subject 2 Grade 
School Name : 
City ’ , Tennessee 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Yow on Jhe Jonnessce State- 


THE SPARKLING NEW SHELDON BASIC READERS, Grades 1-6 


a completely new series of basic readers published in 1957 
for today’s children. 


Picture Stories Readiness | 
More Picture Stories Readiness 2 
At Home Pre-Primer 1 
Here and Near Pre-Primer 2 
Here and Away Pre-Primer 3 
At Home and Away Senior Pre-Primer 
Our School Primer 
Our Town First Reader 
Fields and Fences Grade 2, Book 1 
Town and Country Grade 2, Book 2 
Magie Windows Grade 3, Book 1 
Story Caravan Grade 3, Book 2 
Believe and Make-Believe Grade 4 
Finding the Way Grade 5 
Arrivals and Departures Grade 6 


Here, at last, is a series of readers that was conceived, and has been 
published, as an integrated whole—it is not just another “added 
to” series. The Sheldon Readers provide a broad developmental 
reading program based on the latest research and methods to 
achieve word recognition, comprehension and study skills for 
reading success with ALL pupils; complete with workbooks. 
teachers’ editions, diagnostic tests, Big Book, Word Cards, Picture 
Cards, and every possible teaching and learning aid. 


Already adopted and listed in 8 states 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
181 Peachtree Street, N.E. — Atlanta, 3, Georgia 


Tennessee Representatives: 
Thomas R. Gregory, Neil Downing 








University of Minnesota. Duluth Branch 
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SPACE TRIPS TO 


THE MOON, MARS 


dation Institut 
Science Foun pang my 


Illustrations include prototype of space ships. 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
by A. Sternfeld 
Published in USSR 50 cents 
Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Write for lists of Soviet Books 
OSOCCOOOCOOOOEOOOOEOOSEOOHOEEEEEE 


48.5. degrees 
Le campus 
ay vi elt alan (0 


Minnesota 











Public Higher Education——— 

Continued from Page 24 
are needed now for (1) salary increases, (2) 
expansions in the areas of public services, 
extension, and research, and (3) general 
improvements in the scope and quality of 
educational programs. ‘There is  over- 
whelming evidence that in the years im- 
mediately ahead fiscal requirements will 
continue to mount. 

“In recent years revenues from sales taxes 
have supplied education with most of its 
increases in income. It would seem un- 
realistic to expect future revenue from 
that source to continue to supply public 
education with adequate income and to 
provide higher education with the in- 
creased funds deemed necessary to meet 
anticipated demands. 

“The number of institutions which offer 
expensive technical and professional train- 
ing should be limited. . . .From the stand- 
point of cost and probably quality, it 
would be wise fiscal policy to concentrate 
insofar as possible the more expensive 
technical and professional training in a 
few institutions. 

“Salaries paid instructional staff members 
in the institutions should be substantially 


increased in the near future.” 


Organization 
Recommendations Related to 
Statutory and Organizational 

Provisions 

I. The state should continue and _ ac- 
celerate the present long term trend toward 
a unified program of public education 
grades one through graduate and_ profes- 
sional schools. 

II. The two present boards of control 
(State Board of Education and Board of 
I'rustees of the University of Tennessee) 
should increase their effectiveness. Both 
boards are made up of able and dedicated 
men whose services have contributed 
notably to public education in the state. 

III. Means should be provided which 
will assure the development and encourage- 
ment of a creative and democratic two- 
way flow of communication between 
personnel in institutions of higher learning 
and the people of the state. 

IV. The internal organization of insti- 
tutions should be restudied with a view 
toward adapting organization to a more 
functional role in the achievement of in- 
structional goals. 

The departmental pattern fragments 
unduly an institution’s program unless 
careful provisions are made for adequate 
coordination. However, the need to study 
structure is greatly exceeded by the need 
to study administrative theory and_prac- 
tice, irrespective of the organizational pat- 
tern under which an institution functions. 

V. No changes in legal structure should 
be made which will interfere with the 
proper autonomy and initiative of each 
institution within the defined scope of the 
state program of public higher education. 
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Represented by: 


For Reading Growth and Appreciation 


Grades 1-8 


The TIME TO READ Series, Primer — 6 


by Leary-Reichert-Reely-Bracken 


This seven-book series adds a plus to any reading system by providing supplementary 
reading at its best—a wide scope of interests, complete variance of literary form, eye- 
catching color, appealing format and content. Contains a sampling of what children need 
to read, and what they like. 


LOOKING AHEAD, ON YOUR OWN 


William R. Wood, General Editor 


Books 7 and 8 of the Reading For Life series. By concentrating on a thematic approach, 
these books develop a new twist in the reader-anthology collection for junior high 
school literature. Book 7 guides its readers to increased personal enjoyment. 

aims to help its readers mature, to understand themselves in relation to others. 


E. G. Walker 


J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tennessee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


, Peis 


textbooks 





Book 8 
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Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 


IN ROMANTIC 





THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Here’s variety unlimited. Color! 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad 
mountains, spectacular rock for- 
mations, ten National 
Parks and Monuments. 
Adventure! Explore pre- 
historic ruins, roam 
the land of Coronado, 
Kit Carson, Billy the 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout 
streams, golf, ride horse- 
back, swim. And... fine 





Clip coupon for FREE booklets 


VANCED 
THIS SUMMER? 


at any one of 
seven accred- 
ited colleges in 


highways follow historic trails to 
fascinating shopsand restaurants, 
guest ranches, resorts, modern 
accommodations everywhere. (pax, 




















PLANNING AD- STATE TOURIST BUREAU : 
Ad iMim BOX SB-N STATE CAPITOL gy 

SANTA FE, REW MEXICG i 

TTT ALC Me ICD mm Zell me about an Enchantment, Vacation 
‘wAME . 1 

. ADDRESS. 3 : 

New Mexico. city. State 1 
Please Print ~ 
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VANDERBILT 


: 1958 Summer Session 





June 9-July 16; July 17-August 23 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 


classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance 
Languages, Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1958 bulletin, write to, Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer 
Session, 225 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Ten- 


nessee 








Adopted in Jonnessce 
Supplementary Readers 


SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES 
Primer—Grade 3 


GROWING WITH ART SERIES 


Elementary books for Grades 1-8 
Art for the High School 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Blvd., Dept. K 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: Chester L. Parham, Box 351 


Jackson, Tennessee 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 


N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 











George Peabody College 

Ginn and Co. 

Gordon Foods ; 
Greenwich Book Publishers 
Guardian Chemical Co. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Harvey Beauty Shop 

Helen Shop 

Herff Motor Co. 

Horace Mann Insurance Co. 
Heughton Mifflin Co. 
Hull-Dobbs East 
Humes High School 
HumKo 

Idlewild P.T.A. 


Imported Publications 


Joy Young 

Kingsbury Elementary School 
Liberty Cash Grocers, Inc. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Louise’s Reducing Salon 
Macon Drugs 

Massey Seating Co. 


Massey Seating Co.—American Desk Mfg. 


Company oko 
Maury P.T.A. and Maury Faculty 
Memphis Coca-Cola Co, 
Memphis Travel Lodge 
Memphis Trave Lodge 
Miller-Hawkins School, The 
Mutual of Omaha 
Nashville Products Co. 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 

New Method Book Bindery 

New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 

Nystrom, A. J. & Co. 

Oakley Motor Co. 

Optometrists of ‘Tennessee 

Pappy and Jimmie’s Restaurant, Inc. 

Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. 

Rael, Juan B. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

Ronnie Mac Inn 

Rotary Lift Co. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Silver Burdett Co. 

Singer, The L. W., Co., Inc. 

Southeast Airlines 

Southwestern at Memphis 

State Finance Co. 

Steck Co., The 

Steck Co., The 

Teachers Personnel Service 

Veachers Placement Service 

Trave Lodge Motel 

Treadwell and Harry 

Treadwell High School and P.T.A. 

University of Minnesota 

(Duluth Branch) 

University of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 
Wrigley, William Jr., Co. 
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BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. 
Nation-wide, reliable, 


placement service. Positions waiting at ex- 
cellent salaries. Write, telling us about your- 
self. 34th year. Member N.A.T.A. 





Baltimore |, Md. 
school and college 
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Ninetieth Annual Convention 


Tennessee Education Association 


Memphis 


April 10, 11, 1958 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Municipal Auditorium 


First General Session 
Thursday, 7:30 P.M. 


PresIDING: Sam McConnell, President, ‘Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 
MeMPHIS CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
Alfred E. McClain, Director 


The Lord’s Praye) Malotte-Lake 


LaGazza Ladra ' Rossini 
Overture Rienzi id : Wagner 
Fantasy in F minor ; : Guerwich 


Kay Hyatt, Saxaphone Soloist 
Dianne McCullough, Accompanist 

Tulsa Don Gillis 
March of the Steel Men 

INVOCATION: Rev. Comer Hastings, Pastor, ‘Trinity Methodist 

Church 
INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 
Appress: Hugh McDade, Aluminum Company of America, Alcoa 
PLATFORM GUESTS 


The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion; Officers of East, Middle, and West Tennessee Education <As- 
sociations, the Classroom ‘Teachers Department, the ‘Tennessee 
Public School Officers Association, and the Tennessee College 
Association; Chairmen of Sections, Past-Presidents of the TEA, 
Staff of the TEA. 


Second General Session 
Friday, 9:15 A.M. 


PresipING: Sam McConnell 
KNOX COUNTY TEACHERS CHORUS 


Mildred M. Patterson, Director 


Psalm 150 Lewandowski 
The Holy City Adams 
Hymn of Freedom Thiman 
Wash My Sins Away ; ror . Weaver 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton Spillman-Ronaldson 
The Gandy Dagar Me. oo v2 8 6 his eee eee dd Arr. Simeone 
Syncopated Clock oie Anderson 


... Arr. Riddel 


INVOCATION: Rev. Landern Childers, Pastor, Whitehaven Presby- 


Comin’ Round the Mountain 


terian Church 
INTRODUCTION OF PLATFORM GUESTS 


Appress: The Honorable Frank G. Clement, Governor of Tennessee 
\ppress: Chet Huntley, National Broadcasting Company, New 
York 


MARCH, 1958 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


Ihe Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Division Heads of the State Department of Education, Mrs. 
L. M. Graves, John R. Long, Joseph W. Goss. 


Third General Session 
Friday, 8:00 P.M. 


Concert: All-State Chorus, Orchestra, and Band 


Dr. John Molnar, Conductor, All-State Chorus; Head, Depart- 
ment of Music, Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 

Noel Gilbert, Conductor, All-State Orchestra; Memphis State 
University 

L. Bruce Jones, Conductor, All-State Band; Director, Depart- 
ment of Bands, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


Louisiana 


ALL-STATE BAND 


Donna Juanita Overture Von Suppe 
Symphonic Suite Clifton Williams 
Intrade 
Chorale 
March 
intique Dance 
Jubilee 
ALL-STATE CHORUS 
Thou Life of Life Tschesnokov 
is Dew in Aprille 
Deo Gracias 
From a Ceremony of Carols Britten 


Dark Cloud, Cover the Sea : Shure 


ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Finale, Symphony in E minor (From the New World) 
Dvorak-Roberts 


Elsa’s Procession to the Cathedral Wagner-Campbell-Watson 


ALL-STATE BAND 


The Golden Eagle March Walters 
Invocation of Alberich Wagner 
Fandango Perkins 


ALL-STATE CHORUS 
He is Good and Handsome Passereau 


My Fair Lady Selection Loewe 


ALL-STATE ORCHESTRA 
Blue Tango Anderson 


Russian Sailor’s Dance Gliere-Isaac 


ALL-STATE CHORUS AND BAND 


The Omnipotence Schubert-Molnar 
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s members of the Memphis Hotel 
Association the hotels listed below 
have helped make this convention 


possible. 


CHISCA HOTEL 
272 South Main Street 


Single $ 4.25 to 6.00 
Double 6.00 to 10.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 12.00 


CLARIDGE HOTEL 
109 North Main Street 


Single $ 5.00 to 10.00 
Double 7.50 to 14.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 14.00 


GAYOSO HOTEL 
139 South Main Street 


Single $ 4.00 to 9.00 
Double 6.00 to 12.00 
Twin Double 7.00 to 13.00 


HOLIDAY INN HOTEL COURTS 

4949 Summer Avenue 

2300 South Bellevue Blvd. 

980 South Third Street 

4022 U.S. Highway 51 North 
Single $ 6.00 to 7.00 
Double 7.00 to 8.00 
Twin Double 9.00 to 12.00 


KING COTTON HOTEL 
69 Jefferson Street 


Single $ 4.75 to 8.75 
Double 6.75 to 10.00 
Twin Double 8.00 to 14.75 


PARKVIEW HOTEL 
1914 Poplar Avenue 


Single $ 5.00 to 7.00 
Double 7.00 to 9.00 
Twin Double 7.00 to 9.00 
PEABODY HOTEL 
149 Union Avenue 
Single $ 5.00 to 12.00 
Double 7.00 to 14.00 


Twin Double 10.00 to 16.00 


TENNESSEE HOTEL 
80 South Third Street 


Single $ 3.00 to 6.00 
Double 4.00 to 7.00 
Twin Double 7.00 to 8.00 


TOWN PARK MOTEL 


875 Pennsylvania 


Single 6.00 to 7.00 
Double 8.00 to 9.00 
Twin Double 9.00 to 11.00 


WILLIAM LEN HOTEL 

110 Monroe Avenue 
Single 5.00 to 7.50 
Double 7.00 to 9.50 
Twin Double 7.50 to 10.50 


SP 


Please send reservation requests di- 
rectly to the hotel of your choice. 
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Downtown Memphis 








h. 
2 
3. 
4 
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AUDITORIUM 


- CENTRAL STATION 


CHISCA HOTEL 


. CLARIDGE HOTEL 

- COURT SQUARE 

5. GAYOSO HOTEL 

. GREYHOUND BUS STATION 





8. HOLIDAY INN HOTEL COURTS 
9. KING COTTON HOTEL 

10. PEABODY HOTEL 

11. TENNESSEE HOTEL 

12. TOWN PARK MOTEL 

13. TRAILWAYS BUS STATION 

14. UNION STATION 


15. WILLIAM LEN HOTEL 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrative 


East Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


PRESIDING: Roy Dowdy, Lebanon 
E. A. Bird, Jasper 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: Jeff Williams, Checkasha, Oklahoma 


BUSINESS 
This is a joint meeting with County Superintendents 


Agriculture 
West Committee Room, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, 3:00 P.M. 
Presipinc: W. W. Burnett, Nashville 
Appress: “The Role of Vocational Education in Modern High 
Schools,” Dr. Bascom Story, Memphis State University 


BUSINESS 


Art Education 
Banquet Room—Cafeteria, Memphis State University 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Florence Lewis, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Library Browsing Room, Memphis State University 


Friday, 1:45 P.M. 
1:45 PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM: Mrs. Dorothy McGinnis 
Address: “Arts and Crafts of Indonesia,” Dr. and Mrs. 
Alfred P. Kraus and their sons, Tommy and Freddy 
Lecture will be illustrated with authentic costumes and 
objects of art. 
Exuisits: Memphis City Schools and Memphis State University 


Association For Childhood Education 


Continental Ballroom, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 12:45 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Gussie H. Smith, Chattanooga 
1:00 LUNCHEON 
2:00 Appress: “Focus on Children—1958,” Dr. Alice V. Keliher, 
School of Education, New York University 
BUSINESS 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


Association For Student Teaching 


Aztec A, Claridge Hotel 
Friday, 5:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Margaret Leonard, Nashville 
Appress: “Identifying Weak Spots,” Dr. Durell Ruffin, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia 
BUSINESS 


Attendance Teachers 
Ballroom, Chisca Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Chaille C. Meeks, Jackson 
INVOCATION: J. E. Pinkerton, Gibson County Attendance Teacher 
Remarks: Arthur Jones, Supervisor Census and Attendance, State 
Department of Education 
BUSINESS 
LUNCHEON 
To be joined by Guidance Section for speaker on their program. 
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Audio-Visual Education 
Studio, King Cotton Hotel 


Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Marshall Gunselman, David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville 
2:00 Appress: “Communicating Through Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques,” Robert de Kieffer, President, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Association 
BUSINESS 
Film Preview of National Meeting in Minneapolis 
3:00 Fre_p Trip through Educational Television Station WKNO- 
TV conducted by Program Director Keith Nighbert 
(Classroom teachers and other groups cordially invited to par- 
ticipate in one or both sessions.) 


Business Education 
Room 200, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Nanna B. Hulon, Chattanooga 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 AppreEss: Dr. Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, New York 
BUSINESS 


Classroom Teachers 
Skyway Room, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 8:45 A.M. 
PRESIDING: Mary Alice Hill, Nashville 
INVOCATION: Mrs. Thomas O. Miller, Vice-President, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG: Miss Frances Stubblefield, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Department of Classroom Teachers 
AppbrEss: Jeff Williams, Chickasha, Oklahoma 
BUSINESS 


College Association 
King Cotton Hotel 


Thursday, 9:20 A.M. 


PRESIDING: Robert L. Kincaid, President, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity 
9:20 INVOCATION 
BUSINESS 
Program Theme: Present Day Challenge of Higher Education 
9:30 “Education in Tennessee and the National Scene,” Vice- 
Chancellor Madison Sarratt, Vanderbilt University 
10:15 “Tennessee Educational Survey,” Dr. Truman Pierce, Pro- 
fessor, College of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
10:45 Panet Discussion of Tennessee Education Survey: Dr. 
Truman Pierce, Moderator; Dr. Dale Wantling, Dean, Grad- 
uate School, University of Tennessee; Dr. Athens Clay 
Pullias, President, David Lipscomb College; Dr. Ralph 
Lloyd, President, Maryville College; Dr. J. M. Smith, 
President, Memphis State University 
:25-12:00 Discussion 
5 LUNCHEON 
“Relating Sciences and the Humanities,” Dr. Edward 
McCrady, Vice-Chancellor, University of the South 
2:00 “Improvement of Teaching at All Levels, Especially the 
Sciences,” Professor Paul Palmer, University of Chatta- 
nooga 
2:30 “Admissions Policies in our Colleges and Universities,” Dr. 
William H. Vaughan, Registrar, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
3:00 “Viewpoint of the Secondary School,” R. E. King, Prin- 
cipal, Central High School, Memphis 
3:30 BUSINESS 
4:00 ADJOURNMENT 
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HULL-DOBBS EAST 





2883 Poplar 
Your friendly Neighborhood Ford Dealer 
East Memphis’ Only Ford Dealer 
3 acres of free parking space 
Open nites til 9 P.M. 
Phone FA 3-7634 








| (a Whac .™ 


4811 Poplar Avenue 


Owned by McCool 











WL ome a h ers 


Treadwell High School 
and 


Treadwell Parent-Teacher Association 











County Superintendents 
East Room, King Cotton Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


See program listed for Administrative Section 


Elementary Principals 
Whitehaven Elementary School 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Cain Taylor, Trenton 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: “A Regional Approach to Improving the Quality 
of Elementary Schools,” Durell Ruffin, Southern Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


BUSINESS 


English 
Balinese Room, Claridge Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. W. B. Wilson, Lexington 
2:00 ApprREss: “Formal Grammar—How Much and How?” Dr. 
J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Teachers of English 
2:45 QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD—Dr. Hook will answer ques- 
tions from the floor on specific problems related to the 
subject of his address 


3:15 ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND OTHER BUSINESS 


French 
Room 215, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 2:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Dr. James S. Patty, University of Tennessee 
ApprEss: “Preparation for a Junior Year in France,” Professor 
William A. Smither, Tulane University 
AppreEss: “Une Annee Scolaire dans un Lycee Francais,” Professor 
John D. McBride, University of Tennessee 


BUSINESS 


Guidance 
Kentucky Room, Chisca Hotel 


Friday, 1:00 P.M. 


PRESIDING: Mrs. Annie W. Ward, University of Tennessee 

1:00 BuUusINEss 

2:00 Joint Meeting with Attendance Teachers in Ballroom of 

Chisca Hotel 

PANEL Discussion on Community .Resources which May be Used by 
Guidance Workers and Attendance Teachers—Moderator: Clarence 
W. Boebel, Youth Guidance Commission 

Participants: J. Hank Smith, Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults; William J. Gilmer, Memphis Youth Service; 
Raymond J. Balester, Mental Health; Dixon Corum, Special Educa- 


tion 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Upper East Committee Room, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Jack Brown, Jackson 
\pprEss: “Physical Fitness,” Bowden Wyatt, University of Ten- 
nessee 
BUSINESS 


Home Economics 
Venetian Room, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Helen Copeland, Baxter Seminary 
INVOCATION 
\ppREss: Mrs. Lottye McCall, Memphis 
BUSINESS 
\DJOURNMENT 
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Industrial Arts and Trade and Industrial 
Education 

Top West Committee Room, Municipal Auditorium 

Friday, 3:00 P.M. 

PresipinG: Gilbert T. Hurt, Jackson 
\PPOINTMENT of Committees 
Appress: ““The Future Holds a Challenge,” E. F. Mitchell, Head 
of the Department of Industrial Education, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Starkville, Mississippi 
BUSINESS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
\DJOURNMENT 


Junior High School 
Top East Committee Room, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Lassie Munsey, Chattanooga 
Apress: “The Junior High School—Past and Present,” Dr. John 
W. Letson, Acting Superintendent of Chattanooga City Schools 
BUSINESS 


Latin 
Room 209, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Miss Ada Raines, Memphis 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: “Looking Ahead in Latin,” Dr. Paul R. Murphy, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
2:30 BUsINEss 


Library 

. Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 

Friday, 12:30 P.M. 

PresipING: LaWanda Curtis, John Sevier Junior High School, 
Kingsport 
LUNCHEON 
\ppress: Miss Eleanor Ahlers, Executive Secretary, American 
\ssociation of School Librarians 
BUSINESS 


Mathematics 
River View Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: James T. Stack, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 
12:30 Invocation: Dr. Harris Dark, Middle Tennessee State 
College 
LUNCHEON 
1:15  Appress: “The Work of the Tennessee Mathematics Teach- 
ers’ Association,” Professor M. L. MacQueen, Southwestern 
1:30 Appress: “Ways of Creating and Maintaining Interest in 
High School Mathematics,” Dr. W. I. Layton, Head, De- 
partment of Mathematics, Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
2:00 Discussion 
2:15 BUsINEss 


Modern Language 
Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PresipinG: Dr. J. O. Swain, University of Tennessee 
LUNCHEON 
\ppress: “American Undergraduate Language Majors in European 
Universities,” Professor William A. Smither, Tulane University 


BUSINESS 
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HERFF 


THE FORD PLACE 


Home 
Of The Best Deal 
In Tennessee On 


A New Ford 


oe cee eee ers 


HERFF 


THE FORD PLACE 
295 Union 
JA 5-4433 








C. G. CONN 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Bond Music Co. 


6 South Second 











C. W. DEAN AND ASSOCIATES 
4711 Poplar Ave. 
Memphis 17, Tennessee 
Agents for 
Herman Nelson systems 
for controlled thermal 


conditions in classrooms. 

















WELCOME TO MEMPHIS 


Members are invited to visit the South- 

western campus while in Memphis for the 

convention. 

Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, president 

Dr. R. P. Richardson, vice-president in charge 
of development 

Mrs. John Quincy Wolf, admissions counselor 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 








“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MONEY" 


CONTINENTAL INVESTMENT CORP. 


Two Convenient Locations 


3341 Summer 
FA 4-6626 


120 So. Third 
JA 7.4531 


A Complete Loan and Finance Service 








Wekome Teachers 


OAKLEY MOTOR COMPANY 
1048 Union Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The Big Ford Super Market 











ALWAYS BUY THE BEST FOR LESS 
ek tO kk tk kk kok tk tok 


THERE IS ONE IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD— 
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Music Edueators Association 
Room 213, Peabody Hotel 


Thursday, 4:00 P.M. 
PrEsIDING: Dr. Charles Gary, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 

4:00 TMEA Board of Controls Meeting 
Room 209, Peabody Hotel 

6:00 Board of Controls Dinner 

North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, 4:00 P.M. 

4:00 Reception for New TMEA Officers 


Retired Teachers 
Blue Room Claridge Hotel 


Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: John B. Brown, Chattanooga 
WELCOME: Miss Sue Powers, Memphis 
GREETINGS: Mrs. Mabel Hughes, Arlington 
Appress: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
Dr. Andrus, President of the National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, or a representative from the National Association will 
discuss the following: 
History of the National Retired Teachers Association 
Examination of State Status 
Anticipation of Increased Services to Retired Teachers of 
Tennessee in the Future 


Secretarial 
Caribbean Room, Holiday Inn 


Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
PRESIDING: Martha Mulloy, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Program to be announced later 


Science 
Tennessee Room, Chisca Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PresipING: P. L. Hollister, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 ApprEss: “Modernizing the High School Science Curricu- 
lum,” Professor Wayne Taylor, University of Texas 
2:00 Discussion: Business Meeting, followed by Executive Com- 
mittee meeting 


Secondary School Principals 

Empire Room, Claridge Hotel 

Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: W. H. Oliver, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: “Experimental Studies in Secondary Education,” 
Dr. Raymond Wilson, Secondary School Commission 

2:30 BUSINEss 


Secretarial 
Caribbean Room, Holiday Inn 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Martha Mulloy, Nashville 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
Program to be announced later 


Social Studies 
Upper West Committee Room, Municipal Auditorium 


Friday, 1:45 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 
Discussion: “Should the Social Studies Section of the TEA organ- 
ize as a “Tennessee Council for the Social Studies’ and work toward 
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a. 








an affiliation with the National Council for the Social Studies?” 
Mrs. Sue McMackins, Huntingdon; Miss Annie Laura Millsaps, 
Chattanooga; L. O. Haaby, University of Tennessee 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Appress: “Education for Living in the World Community,” Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 


Spanish and Portuguese 

Embers Restaurant 

Friday, 6:00 P.M. 

PRESIDING: Carey Crantford, Carson-Newman College 
DINNER 
ApprEss: “Study in Spain for the American Undergraduate,” Pro- 
fessor William A. Smither, Tulane University 
BUSINESS 


Special Education Section of the TEA 

Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Amie Dennison, Nashville 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “The Magic that Moves Men—Public Relations Tech- 

niques for the Special Educator,” Charles L. Andrews, Sales 

Promotion Director for the Nashville Banner and The Nash- 

ville Tennessean 


BUSINESS 


Speech Association 
Holiday Room, Holiday Inn 


Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 
12:30 LUNCHEON 
1:30 Appress: “Selling the Speech Curriclum on the Secondary 
and Elementary Levels,” Dr. W. Hayes Yeager, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


BUSINESS 


Supervising Teachers 
Empire Room, Claridge Hotel 


Thursday, 12:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: Louise Hunt, Dresden 
LUNCHEON 
INVOCATION 
Music 
\pprEss: Dr. Alice V. Keliher, New York University 


Tennessee School Food Service Association 
Chickasaw Room, Chisca Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 
PresipING: Mrs. Harriet Hunter, Nashville 
DEVOTIONAL 
LUNCHEON 
ApprEss: Judge Elizabeth McCain, Juvenile Court, Memphis 


REMARKS: Mr. Martin Garber, Director Food Distribution Division, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Bertha Olsen, Head Technical Service Section, School Lunch 
Branch, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


BUSINESS 
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Vocational Association 
South Auditorium 


Friday, 1:30 P.M. 
PRESIDING: L. M. Mayo, Milan 
INVOCATION: W-: A. Bourne, Memphis 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 
INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: G. E. Freeman 
Appress: Cecil Stanley, Director of Vocational Education, Nebraska 
State Department of Education 
BUSINESS 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 
Thursday, April 10 
Luncheons 
Supervisors: Empire Room, Claridge Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reserva- 
tions: Miss Melville Jameson, Memphis City Schools, Memphis. 
Price: $2.00. 
Tennessee College Association: King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 


Dinners 

DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BANQUET: King Cotton Hotel, 6:00 P.M. 
Price: $2.85. 

TENNESSEE Music EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION BOARD OF CONTROLS: 
Room 209, Peabody Hotel, 6:00 P.M. 


Friday, April 11 
Breakfast 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE Alumni Breakfast, Aztec Room, Claridge 
Hotel, 7:30 A.M., Friday, April 11. Price: $1.50 plus tax and tips. 
Continued on Page 64 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
welcomes the opportunity to be of help to 
TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 
Authentic Materials Specific Plans 
Scientific Facts Methods 
Summer Workshops 
to help develop better human relations thru education 


TENNESSEE REGION 


414 Commerce Title Building 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 








ANDERSON-TULLY COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 











or 
or 








Guests 


For the General Sessions 


Chet Huntley, NBC 
news analyst who 
gained national ac- 
claim in his role 
as an “anchor man” 
for NBC-TV’s cov- 
erage of the 1956 
political conven- 
tions, originally in- 
tended to become a 
doctor until a de- 
bating prize chang- 
ed his career plans. 

Born in Card- 
well, Montana, in 
1911, he spent his 
early boyhood on a 
cattke and sheep 
ranch in Northern 
Montana. While in 
high school, though 





still aspiring to a 
career in medicine, 
he won several public speaking contests for the state of Montana. 

Following high school, he took pre-medical courses for three 
years at Montana State College. However, in 1932 he entered a 
national oratory tournament in Wichita, Kansas, and won a 
scholarship to the Cornish School of Art in Seattle. This was the 
end of his pre-med work. After a year of drama and speech at 


Cornish, he transferred to Washington University, where he 


received his B.A. degree in 1934. 

He began broadcasting during his senior year in college, 
when he was hired to read items from the Seattle Star over the 
local radio station. Subsequently, he did radio news work in 
Spokane, Portland, and finally Los Angeles, which he used as a 
base, until NBC transferred him to New York to star in the 
Sunday afternoon “Outlook” news program. 

Huntley’s assignments have included the United Nations con 
ference in 1945, and its tenth anniversary meeting in San 
Francisco. In the Spring of 1955 he covered the Asian-African 
Conference in Bandung, Indonesia, and continued around the 
world, with stops in Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Arabia, Syria and 
Lebanon. Huntley’s news work has brought him several majo 
honors including two George Foster Peabody Awards (in 1942 
and 1953), The DuPont Award (1956), and the LaSalle Journalism 
Award (1957). 

NBC-TV’s “Outlook.” which stars Huntley as editor has 
received high praise from television critics. Charles Mercer of 
Associated Press called the program a completely mature 
and thoroughly interesting creature. It is television journalism at 
its best.” The Chet Huntley-David Brinkley newscast has been 


rated a national favorite. 
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Hugh T. McDade, 
public relations 
manager of Alcoa’s 
Tennessee Opera- 
tions, grew up on 
a cotton farm and 
finished high school 
at Doddsville, Mis- 
sissippi. He was 
graduated from 
Sunflower Junio1 
College at Moor- 
head, Mississippi, 
and attended the 
University of Mis- 
sissippi one year, 
until the pressure 
of finances made it 
necessary to leave 
school and go to 
work. 

His first job was 





on road construc- 

tion with the Mississippi State Highway Department, where he 
remained until 1941. In the 17 years since with Alcoa, he has been 
assigned to the engineering, purchasing, personnel, sales and now 
the public relations departments. 

Mr. McDade is an active Baptist, Kiwanian, and chairman of 
the Maryville Kiwanis Key Club committee. He is a member of 
the boards of directors of Blount County Chamber of Commerce 
and Blount County Red Cross, the Executive Committee of the 
lennessee Taxpayers Association, and the Blount County Citizens 
Advisory Committee to the 4-H Clubs. 

Mr. McDade prefers to be regarded as ‘“‘a responsible industrial 
citizen of Tennessee and as an ordinary father with a deep and 
abiding interest in the educational welfare of Tennessee sons and 


daughters.” 


Governor Frank G. 
Clement will, if a 
tight schedule per- 
mits, speak  in- 
formally to one of 
the general sessions. 

The _ forty - first 
governor of the 
Volunteer State, 
Mr. Clement is a 
native of Dickson. 
He attended the 
public schools 
there, graduating 
with honors from 
the Dickson Central 
High School at the 
age of sixteen. Af- 
ter two years at 
Cumberland — Uni- 
versity Law School, 





Lebanon, he trans- 
ferred to the Law 
School of Vanderbilt University, from which he was graduated 
with the LL.B. degree in 1942. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Clement received a commis- 
sion as a special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In 1943 he entered the Army, where he served until 1946. He 
served four years as general counsel for the State Public Utilities 
Commission and resigned to enter law practice with his father 
in Dickson and Nashville. 
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Dr. John W. Mol- 
nar, guest conduc- 
tor of the All-State 
Chorus, is head of 
the Department of 
Music, Longwood 
College, Farmville, 
Mol- 
pre- 


Virginia. Dr. 
nar studied 
medicine courses at 
the University of 
Toledo before en- 
tering the Con- 
of Music 
in Cincinnati. 


servatory 
There he was as- 
sistant to Vladimir 
Bakaleinikov in 
conducting and 
orchestra. assistant 
to Alexander von 
Kreisler, opera, and 
assistant to Thomas 


Eleanor E. Ah- 
lers, guest of the 
Library Section, 
is executive sec 
retary of the 
American Asso 
ciation of School 
Librarians, a di 


vision of the 


American Li 
brary Associa 
tion. She was 


formerly assist 





ant professor of 


Ro we é 


University of 


library science 


at the School of Education, 
Oregon (Eugene). A native of Washington 
state, she took her bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Washington, and her library 
science degree at the University of Denver. 
the M.A. degree from the 
University of Washington also 
studied at the University of California. 

Miss Ahlers is author of articles on books 
children and 


She received 
and has 


and related materials for 
young people, interpreting books for young 
people, and attracting children to the li- 
brary. She has also compiled annotated 
bibliographies for children’s literature and 
American History. 

Miss Ahlers served as president of the 
Washington State School Library Associa- 
1950-51; as chairman of that associa- 
tion’s Standards 1951-53; as 
chairman of the Recruitment and Scholar- 
Committee of the Library 
Association, 1954-56; 
its Legislation and Standards Committee, 
1956. 
Board of the 
School Librarians, 1953-55, and is currently 
OLA’s representative on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Library Work as a Career. 


tion, 
Committee, 
ship Oregon 
and as a member of 
She was a member of the Executive 


American Association of 
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Dr. Molnar 


and church 


choirs, for the 


by Cincinnati 


Arlington 


Florida State 


James Kelly, chorus. 
received the 
Conservatory, the B.S. and M.Ed. degree in music, and the Ed.D. 


choirs. He has conducted extensively for 


Cincinnati 
Symphony, 


Civic Symphony, and 


Dr. Molnar has been director of instrumental music, 


University. 


B.M. Degree from the Cincinnati 


in music and administration from the University of Cincinnati. 
He also studied at the University of Chicago. 
His music experience includes performance in string quartettes, 


orchestras, bands, opera and operetta orchestras, choruses, choirs, 


church 


Conservatory Opera, the Cincinnati 


Summer Symphony, and oratorio; also orchestrations performed 


Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra, 
Norfolk Symphony. 


Maysville 


Kentucky schools; director of music, Newport (Kentucky) City 
Schools; and Hughes High School, Cincinnati; high school music, 
critic teacher for the University of Cincinnati; director of the 
University of Cincinnati Glee Club and Oratorio Society; director 


of Glee Club, Hampden-Sydney College; and guest professor at 


He has had extensive experience in 


Kentucky, Ohio, and Virginia in adjudicating high school choral 


and instrumental festivals. 


For Sectional Meetings 


Charles L. An- 
drews, guest of 
the Special Ed- 
ucation Section, 
is sales promo- 
tion director for 
the Nashville 
Banner and The 
Nashville 
nessean. He was 
educated in the 
Paris (Tennes- 


Ten- 


see) 
schools and be- 


public 





gan newspaper 


work there as a reporter and advertising 
salesman for the 
At the Academy of Fine 
he studied commercial art and cartooning 
with Carey Orr of The Chicago Tribune 
and Vaughn Shoemaker of the Daily News. 

He is in great demand as a speaker, ad- 
vertising instructor, and entertainer with 
his chalk-talk and comedy 
often entertains children in local orphan- 


Paris Post-Intelligencer. 


Arts in Chicago 


magic act. He 
ages and crippled children’s hospitals. 


Dr. Robert E. 
de Kieffer, guest 
speaker for the 
Audio - Visual 
Section, is direc- 
tor of the Bu- 
Audio- 
Instruc- 


reau of 
Visual 
tion at the Uni- 
versity of Colo- 
rado. 

He came to the 
University of 
Colorado from 
the University of 
Oklahoma where he 





two 


served for 


had 


years as associate professor of education in 
the extension division. 

He earned the B.S. and M.Ed. degrees 
at Northwestern University, and the Ph.D. 
degree in education at the State University 
of Iowa. 

During the war he was a training aids 
utilization officer in the U. S. Navy. 

Dr. de Kieffer is a member of the Air 
University’s library advisory board and re- 
cently was elected to the executive com- 
mittee as a delegate at large for the Na- 
tional Education Association Department of 
\udio-Visual Instruction. He is now presi- 
dent of the Department of Audio-Visual 


Instruction of the NEA. 


Merrill Francis 
Hartshorn, guest 
speaker for the 


Social Studies 
Section, has 
been executive 


secretarv of the 
National 
cil for the Social 


Coun- 


Studies, a de 
partment of the 
National Educa 
tion Association, 
since 1943. 

He came to : 
the NEA from Northland College, Ashland, 





Wisconsin, where he was connected with 
the department of social sciences and edu- 
cation. Before going to Northland College, 


Mr. Hartshorn taught accounting and 


social business subjects in the Oxford 
School of Business Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He has had wide 


experience as director of international 
workshops, of seminars, and of social studies 


workshops. 


srt 
~I 











Dr. J. N. Hook, 
executive secre- 
tary of the Na- 
tional Council 
of Teachers of 
English and pro- 
fessor of English 
at the Univers- 
ity of Illinois is 
the guest of the 
Tennessee Coun. 
cil of Teachers 
of English. He 
attended Bunk- 
er Hill (Illinois) 
Township High School and received the 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees from the 
University of Illinois. He has done addi- 
tional study and research at Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, the 
University of Minnesota, and Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

He is editor of the Illinois English Bul- 
letin, and has contributed numerous articles 
and reviews to the English Journal, College 
English, Clearing House, Journal of Edu- 
cation, and other professional periodicals. 

He is author of The Teaching of High 
School English, co-author of Writers in 
America, Writers in England, the Better 
English Series (six volumes), Guide to Com- 
position, and Modern American Grammar 
and Usuage. 





Dr. Alice V. Kel- 
iher, professor 
in the School of 
Education a t 
New York Uni- 
versity, is guest 
speaker for the 
ACE and _ the 
Supervisors Sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Keliher 
helped organize 
the Citizens 
Committee for : 
Children o f . 
New York City, a group of more than 100 
persons representing all of the lay and 
professional services for children. This 
group studies gaps in children’s services, 
recommends measures for meeting their 
needs, and serves generally as a guardian 
of the interests of children in such areas 
as education, recreation, health, housing, 
and social services. 

Born in Washington, D. C., Miss Keliher 
attended District public schools, George 
Washington University, and Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. After receiv- 
ing her Ph.D. degree at Columbia, she was 
associated with Wr. Arnold Gesell at the 
Yale Clinic for Child Development where 
she directed a study of the naturalistic 
behavior of infants. From 1933 to 1936 
she was supervisor of elementary schools 
in Hartford, Connecticut. She resigned to 
become chairman of the Commission on 
Human Relations. 





She is the author of Life and Growth, 
A Critical Study of Homogeneous Group- 
ing, and the Picture Fact Series, some 
fourteen books for boys and girls that 
serves as a pictorial guide to as many occu- 
pations. She is co-author with Dr. Gesell 
and others of An Atlas of Infant Behavior. 

Currently Dr. Keliher is a member of 
the United States Committee on Child De- 
velopment and a board member of United 
Neighborhood houses and other agencies. 
She has worked with a number of church 
groups to improve their programs for chil- 
dren and has appeared on the national 
radio program “The Eternal Light.” 


Robert E. King, 
guest of the 
Tennessee Col- 
lege Association, 
received the B.S. 
degree from 
Middle Tennes- 
see State Col- 
lege, Murfrees- 
boro and_ the 
masters degree 
from the Uni- 
versity of Mis- 
souri. 

He taught and 
coached in Memphis City Schools several 
years prior to becoming an elementary 
school principal for three years. Mr. King 
has been principal of Central High School, 
Memphis for the past eleven years. 





Dr. Lorraine 
Marquardt 
Kraus, guest of 
the Art Section, 
was born in Suf- 
fern, New York. 
She attended 
Chicago public 
schools, and was 
graduated from 
the Academy of 
Our Lady, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
She was awarded 
a scholarship to 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, where she was employed as a 
laboratory assistant in the chemistry de- 
partment, and elected to Delta Epsilon 
Sigma, a national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. 

She received the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
in biochemistry from the University of 
Tennessee where she held a Rockefeller 
Scholarship and a predoctoral fellowship 
from the National Heart Institute of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

During 1955-56, Dr. Kraus was visiting 
instructor in biochemistry of medicine at 
the University of Indonesia, Djakarta, In- 
donesia. She is now research associate in 
the division of chemistry at the University 
of Tennessee. 





Dr. W. L. Lay- 
ton, head of the 
department of 
mathematics at 
Stephen F. Aus- 
tin State Col- 
lege, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, is 
guest of the 
Mathematics 
Section. He re- 
ceived the B.S. 
and MS. de- 
grees from the 
University of 
South Carolina and the Ph.D. from George 
Peabody College. He also did graduate 
study at Duke University. At Peabody 
College he received the Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan Award. 

Dr. Layton is listed in American Men of 
Science, Who’s Who in American Educa- 
tion, Who’s Who in the South and South- 
west, and Leaders in American Science. He 
is author of An Analysis of Certification 
Requirements for Teachers of Mathematics, 
co-author of College Algebra and a con- 
tributing author to Mathematics of Finance. 
He is a frequent contributor to the 
Mathematics Teacher. 

He was head of the department of 
mathematics at Austin Peay State College, 
1946-48. He and Mrs. Layton have com- 
pleted the maximum term of four years 
as associates of the Danforth Foundation 
at Stephen F. Austin State College. 





Dr. John W. 
Letson, guest of 
the Junior High 
School Section, 
is acting super- 
intendent o f 
Chattanooga 
City Schools. 

Dr. Letson was 
graduated from 
Auburn in 1932, 
and received his 
master’s and 
doctorate at Co- 
lumbia Univers- 
ity. He is currently Alabama state director 
of the National Education Association and 
is serving as chairman of the budget com- 
mittee of the NEA. 

Dr. Letson has served as president of 
Bessemer Rotary Club and the Bessemer 
Chamber of Commerce. He has been an 
active participant in community affairs, 
serving as director of Jefferson County 
Community Chest, Jefferson County Family 
Counseling Service, Jefferson County Co- 
ordinating Council, Alabama Speech and 
Hearing Foundation, Junior Achievement 
of Jefferson County and the Bessemer 
Branch of American Red Cross. 

He served as a lieutenant in the Navy 
on the staff of the commander, Third 
Amphibious Force, 1944-46, at Pearl Har- 
bor and in Japan. 
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Dr. Alan C. 
Lloyd, guest of 
the Business Sec- 
tion, has taught 
typewriting and 
othe business 
subjects in high 
schools, business 
schools, and col 
leges—an experi 
ence that started 
with his gradu- 
ation in 1936 
from the Uni- 
versity of Pitts 
burgh. His Ed.M. and Ph.D. are also from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He has had 
graduate work also at Harvard and at the 
University of Southern California. 

Dr. Lloyd joined the staff of the Gregg 
Publishing Company (now the Gregg Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill) as assistant to 
Gregg’s editor of typing publications. He 
became editor, cumulatively, of Business 
Education World, of the Gregg News Lette) 
(which he converted into Business Teacher), 
and of The Gregg Writer (which he rede- 
signed into Today’s Secretary). He is now 
director of Gregg’s services to typing teach 


ers. 


Elizabeth Mc- 
Cain, Memphis 
Municipal Juve- 
nile Court 
Judge, is guest 
speaker for 
the Tennessee 
School Food 
Service Associa 
tion. She receiv 
ed the B.S. de- 
gree from Mem 
phis State Col 
lege, the M.A. 
legree from Pea- 
body College, Nashville, and the LL.B. 
degree from Southern Law University, 
Memphis. 

She has had experience in the elementary 
and high schools of Shelby County and 
Memphis, and has taught college summer 
courses in reading. Prior to her present 
position as Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Judge McCain was director of child adjust- 
ment in the Memphis City Schools in 
which capacity she dealt with social, emo- 
tional, educational, and other problems that 
a child sometimes faces in making a normal 





adjustment in school. 


In 1950, Judge McCain was appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of Judge Camille 
Kelley and in 1951 and 1955 she was elected 


by the people to serve for four-year terms. 


She is vice-chairman of the State Com- 
mission on Youth Guidance formed during 
the 1955 legislative session. She was ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a_ six-year 








Mrs. Lottye K. 
McCall, = guest 
speaker for the 
Home _ Econom- 
ics Section, has 
been assistant 
principal of 
Messick High 
School in Mem 
phis since 19553. 
She holds the 
B.S. and M.A. 
degrees from 
Memphis State 
University and 
has done graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has had experience as an ele- 
mentary teacher, as high school girls’ 
basketball coach, as junior and senior high 
teacher of English, and as senior high 
teacher of speech. 

She has contributed articles to the South- 
ern Speech Bulletin and the Tennessee 
Teacher. 

Mrs. McCall has served as vice president 
of the Tennessee Teachers of Speech, presi 
dent of the Tennessee Teachers of English. 
and is the immediate past state president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Dr. Edward Mc- 
Crady, _vice- 
chancellor of 
The University 
of the’ South, 
Sewanee, is a 
speaker for the 
College Section. 
Dr. McCrady re 
ceived the B.A. 
degree from the 
College of 
Charleston 
(S.C.), the M.S. 
degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

He was a fellow and later associate mem- 
ber of the Wistar Institute of Anatomy, 
University of Pennsylvania, before coming 
to The University of the South as_pro- 
fessor of biology and head of the depart- 





ment in 1937. 

Dr. McCrady was senior biologist in the 
Atomic Energy Commission division of 
biology and medicine, Oak Ridge, during 
1948-49. He was chief of the AEC biology 
division, 1949-51, working primarily on 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. 

He is a past president (1944) of the 
Tennessee Academy of Science, a member 
of Victoria Institute (London), the Ameri- 
Sigma Xi, 





can Association of Anatomists; 
honorary scientific research fraternity; 
American Society of Zoologists; American 
Acoustical Society; Association of South- 
eastern Biologists; American Geophysical 
Union; American Institute of Physics; and 
American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science. 





E. F. Mitchell, 
head of the de 
partment of in 
dustrial educa 
tion at Missis 
sippi State Col 
lege and_ state 
teacher’ trainer 
for trade and 
industrial and 
distributive edu 
cation, is guest 
speaker for the 
Industrial Arts 





Section. 

He received the B.S. degree in mechanical 
engineering and the M.S. in industrial 
education from Mississippi State College, 
and did graduate study at the University of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Mitchell was a teacher of auto me- 
chanics and mechanical drawing at Greene- 
ville High School, and coordinator and 
local director of vocational education in 
Greeneville, Mississippi public schools be- 
fore he became state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education in 1942. 

He is president of the Mississippi Voca- 


tional Association. 


Dr. Paul R. 
Murphy, guest 
speaker fo the 
Latin Section, is 
a native of Iowa. 
He received his 
elementary and 
secondary edu- 
cation in the 
public schools 
and received 
the A.B. and 
the A.M. de 


grees from the 


w 





University of 
Iowa. He received the Ph.D. degree in 
classical philology at Harvard University 

From 1938 to 1947 Dr. Murphy taught 
Latin and German at Mount Union College 
at Alliance, Ohio. Since 1947 he has been 
a member of the faculty of Ohio University, 
Athens, where he is now professor of 
classics and chairman of the department. 

Since he came to Ohio, Dr. Murphy has 
been active in the work of the Ohio Con- 
ference, an organization unique in_ the 
equal part which high school and college 
teachers take in its work. In 1951 he was 
president of the organization. He is a 
trustee of the Vergilian Society of America 
and of Eta Sigma Phi, classical languages 
honorary fraternity, and a_ vice-president 
of the American Classical League. 

Dr. Murphy has published articles on 
Latin literature and Latin grammar. His 
teaching includes courses in Greek and 
Latin and in general education (humani- 


ties) 
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Paul L. Palmer, 
speaker for the 
Col- 
lege Association, 
is Dean of the 
College of Ap- 
plied Arts at 
the University 
of Chattanooga. 
He has_ been 
head of the 
University of 
Chattanooga de- 


Tennessee 





partment of 
education and 
psychology since 1925. 

Mr. Palmer, a native of Iowa, attended 
high school and college in Kansas. He re- 
A.B. M.A. degrees from 
Northwestern University  (IIl.) 
further graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Colorado. 

He has served as secretary-treasurer (1941- 
52) and as president of the Tennessee Col- 


ceived the and 


and did 


lege Association (1953-54). 


Dr. Truman M. 
Pierce, Dean of 
the School of 
Education, Ala- 
bama_Polytech- 
nic Institute, 
Auburn, is a 
speaker for the 
College Section. 
He received the 
Ph.B. 
from 
College, 
MSS. 
University of 
Alabama, and the 
University. 

His professional experience includes work 
as a public school teacher and administra- 
tor; Dean of Troy State Teachers College; 
professor of education at the University of 
Tennessee; professor of education and di- 
rector of the Southern States Cooperative 
Administration, 


degree 
Piedmont 
the 


from the 





Columbia 


Ph.D. from 


Program in Educational 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Dean 
of the School of .Education, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Director, Associated Pro- 
Administration; 
Southern 


Educational 
Secretary, 


grams in 
Associate Executive 
States Work Conference; member of* Edu- 
cational Board, The School Executive; 
visiting professor for summer sessions at 
various universities; and consultant to 
various state and local school systems, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and various 
agencies and groups interested in educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Pierce is author of Controllable Com- 
munity Characteristics Related to the Qual- 
ity of Education, co-author of Community 
Leadership for Public Education and White 
and Negro Schools in the South. He has 
written numerous bulletins and articles for 
professional magazines. 
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Durell Ruffin, 
guest of the As- 
sociation for 
Student Teach- 
ing is element- 
ary consultant 
for the Southern 
Association of 
Colleges and 
Secondary 
Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia. He re- 
ceived the B.A. 
degree from 
Birming- 
ham Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the M.A. degree from Peabody 
College, and has done further work toward 
the Ed.D. at Peabody. 

Mr. Ruffin has been a teacher and princi- 
pal in schools of Alabama and Tennessee. 





He has served as a consultant to public 
school systems in Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa, Omicron Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and a 
life member of the NEA. 


Dr. Charles 
Madison Sarratt, 
vice-chancellor 
of Vanderbilt 
University, is a 
speaker for the 
College Section. 
He has been 
with the Uni- 
versity for more 
than forty years. 
He came as a 
professor of 
mathematics, 
and was head 
of that department for twenty-two years. 
He served as dean of students from 1922 
to 1948. He became vice-chancellor in 1945. 

Dr. Sarratt has played an important role 
in education in the South and has had 
great influence in the policy making of 
the Southeastern Athletic Conference. He 
has been a member of many of its major 
committees and has served as vice-president 
of the third district of the National Col- 
legiate Association and as a member of the 
important Committee on Infractions. 

A graduate of Cornell University, Dr. 
Sarratt had his graduate work and his first 
teaching experience in the department of 
mathematics of Syracuse University, where 
he was assistant professor of applied mathe- 
matics, before coming to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1916. honorary 
degrees is a D.C.L. from the University of 
the South. 

Dr. Sarratt is a past president of the 
Nashville-Davidson County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Park Board of the City of Nash- 
ville, and has served on the State Civil 
Service Commission. 
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Greetings 
to our 
Teacher 


Friends 
from 
Southlana’s 
Finest 
Specialty 
Shop 


Helen Shop 


1808 UNION AVENUE 
ON THE GOLDEN STRIP 
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Welcome Teachers 


MAURY P.T.A. 
and 
MAURY FACULTY 
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PAPPY & JIMMIES 
RESTAURANT 


2462 Poplar—GL 8-1809 








‘Harvey Beauty Shop” 
1161 Homer—FA 4-0990 
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‘W elcome Tennessee Teachers” 


J. EDGE COMPANY 








3658 Macon Rd. 


MACON DRUGS 
FA 7-8489 


"Your Health is our Business” 








Welcome Teachers 


BETHEL GROVE SCHOOL 








« 


“TAYSTEE BREAD” 
‘Baked While You Sleep”’ 








Louise’s Reducing Salon 


Messages & Machine Courses 
Mrs. Va. L Gray-Owner 
3544 Walker—FA 7-8112 








Compliments 


of 


Kingsbury Elementary Faculty 











Compliments Of 
WONDER BREAD 
And 
HOSTESS CAKE 
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Dr. William J. Smither, guest speaker for 
the Modern Language, French, and Spanish 
Sections was born in Kansas. He received 
the B.S. degree from the University of 
Wichita, Kansas, the M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and the Ph.D. from 
Tulane. He also did graduate work and 
taught at the University of Wisconsin. 

From 1942 to 1947 he worked with the 
F.B.I. Division of Foreign Travel Control 
including a year at the United States 
Embassy, Quito, Ecuador. During 1956-57 
he was professor-in-charge, Newcomb Col- 
lege, Junior Year Abroad, with administra- 
tive office in Paris. Since 1951 he has been 
an instructor and assistant professor of 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


Dr. Bascom H. 
Story, guest of 
the Agriculture 
Section, is Di- 
rector of the 
Graduate School 
and Director of 
the School of 
Education at 
Memphis State 
University. He 
came to this in- 
stitution in June 
1951. 

Prior to com- 
ing to Memphis State, Dr. Story was pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, for five years. 





Dr. Story’s public school experience and 
college training was in Texas. He has had 
experience in the elementary, junior high, 
and secondary schools, both as teacher and 
as administrator. 

After serving in the U. S. Navy during 
World War II (Pacific Theatre) as an 
officer, Dr. Story completed his Ed.D. de- 
gree at the University of Texas. 


Dr. Wayne Tay- 
lor, guest of the 
Science Section, 
is Director of 
the Texas Sci- 
ence Teaching 
Improvement 
Program and 
Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Aca- 
demic Year In- 
stitute. He re- 
ceived the B.S., 
M.S. and Ed.D. 
from North 
Texas State College and has done graduate 
work at Teachers College of Columbia 
University; and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has been an elementary 
and high school teacher and principal as 
well as teacher of college science, mathe- 
matics and education. For the past three 
years, he has been assistant professor of 








curriculum and instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Dr. William H. 
Vaughan, guest 
of the College 
section, has been 
registrar, direc- 
tor of admissions 
and professor of 
education at 
George Peabody 
College for 
Teachers since 
1946 

He came to 
Peabody from 
the presidency 
of State Teach- 
ers College at Moorehead, Kentucky. He 
had been dean at the college for 12 years 
before assuming the presidency in 1940. 

A native of Lawrence County, Kentucky, 
Dr. Vaughan received the A.B. degree from 
Georgetown, Kentucky, College, and the 
M.A. degree from Peabody. He studied at 
the University of Chicago in 1934 and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. from Peabody in 1937. 

Dr. Vaughan began his career as an edu- 
cator at Louisa High School in his home 
county in 1924. He taught English for a 
year, then in 1925 began a_ three-year 
principalship of Louisa grade schools. 

Dr. Vaughan teaches a Bible class at 
Belmont Methodist Church. 


Jef H. Wil- 
liams, lawyer, 





humorist and 
philosopher is 


Mf 


speaker for the 





Administrators, 
County Superin- 
tendents and 
Classroom 
Teachers. He 
grew up in the 
Ozark Moun- 
tains at Fayette- 
ville, attended 
the University 
of Arkansas, and was graduated from the 
Kansas City School of Law, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Williams is a past district governor 
and past director of Rotary International 
and has served as chairman or member 
of most of the major committees of Rotary 
International. For two years during the 
last war he was chairman of a committee 
administering aid and relief to the prison- 
ers of war in all the Axis dominated 
Countries. 

He is generally recognized as ‘““Oklahoma’s 
Ambassador of Good-Will”, a speaker and 
raconteur of international fame, and has 
been designated an_ official “Arkansas 
Traveler” by legislative enactment of the 
Arkansas Legislature. Some have referred 
to him as “A One Man United Nations.” 
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New Downtown Memphis 


TRAVE LODGE MOTEL 
76 Units 


265 Union Ave. JA 7-4306 








TREADWELL & HARRY 


Realtors & Insurors 
1545 Union Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 








Welcome fo Memphis 
Continental Southern 
Insurance Agency 
818 Dermon Building 








FOR TEACHERS TOO!!! 
Summer Courses in 
Shorthand—Typewriting 
THE MILLER-HAWKINS SCHOOL 
1168 Poplar, Memphis 5, Tenn., BR 6-1738 











Welcome 


Idewild Parents and Teachers 








Welcome Teachers 


Humes High School 








Welcome Teachers 


A FRIEND 











MARCH 1958 


Dr. Raymond 
G. Wilson, 
execulive secre- 
tary of the 
Commission on 
Secondary 
Schools of the 
Southern Associ- 
ation of Col- 
leges and Sec- 
ondary Schools 
is guest speaker 
for the Secon- 
dary School 
Principals. He 
was born in Ripley, Tennessee and attended 
Martin High School. 

He served as principal and coach in 
several West Tennessee schools. He has also 
served as supervising principal in Fort 
Pierce, Florida, public schools and princi- 
pal of Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala- 
bama. During summers he has been a 
visiting professor in the Universities of 
Alabama, and South Carolina. 

Dr. Wilson is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Kappa Phi, a 
life member of the NEA, a member of the 
NASSP Commission on Experimental Study 
of Teacher Utilization, Advisory Council 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 
and the Subcommittee on Membership of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Dr. Willard 
Hayes Yeager, 
chairman 
of the depart- 
ment of speech, 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is the 
guest of the 
Tennessee 
Speech Assccia- 
tion. Dr. Yeager 
received the 
A.B. degree 
from Ohio State 
University and 
the LL.D. from Morris Harvey College. 
He has taught in high schools of Ohio 
and West Virginia, at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and from 1929 to 1945 was DePew 
Professor of Public Speaking and executive 
officer of the department, George Wash- 
ington University. 

Dr. Yeager is a member of Delta Theta 
Phi, Phi Delta Gamma, Phi Gamma Mu, 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, 
National Collegiate Players, Speech Associ- 
ation of America, Speech Association of 
the Eastern States, Acacia, America Associ- 
ation of University Professors, and the Pres- 
byterian Church. He is author of Chauncy 
Mitchell Depew—The Orator. He is co- 
author of Successful Speaking; Principles of 
Effective Speaking; Business and Profes- 
sional Speaking; Problems in Business and 
Professional Speaking; English Communica- 
tion, a Handbook of Writing and Speak- 


ing. 








Joy Young 


RESTAURANT 
CORNER THIRD & UNION 
@ Maine Lobster 
® Prime Steak 
@ Best Chinese Food 
We Cater To Parties 
(Private Booths) 


FOR RESERVATION Call JA 7-2198 








The Light Refreshment 


Sexes 


1500 Thomas St. 
JA 5-0788 








MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
Compliments of 


Tennessee State Agency 
Sterick Bldg. 








Compliments 


of 
White Swan Flour 











COLIE STOLTZ MUSIC CO. 
HOME OF THE BANDS 
111 Madison Avenue 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








"Welcome Tennessee Educators 
Compliments of 


Berclair School Faculty and 
Parent-Teacher-Association" 
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TE Za 
PRON AAN 
2 AGAINST WASTE AND INEFFICIENCY 


ow 








BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 
your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS. 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
and special lists today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











Welcome Teachers! 


Be sure to visit Sears while 
in Memphis and register for 
a free box of delicious 


Washington State apples! 


5 40-Ib. Boxes of Fine 
Washington State Apples 


will be given to 5 lucky teachers who register 
... delivered to your home! 














Wekome Teachers 


FACULTY AND PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COLONIAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


Jontinued from age 55 
Cont 1 Page 55 


Luncheons 

ArT EpucaTIoN: Banquet Room, Cafeteria, Memphis State Uni- 
versity, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: Miss Dorothy Pierce, 1451 
Whitewater Road, Memphis, by April 1. Price: $1.75. Those 
who need transportation from the auditorium to Memphis State 
University should indicate that when making reservations. 

ACE: Continental Ballroom, Peabody Hotel, 12:45 P.M. Reserva- 
tions: Miss Hattie Bius, 179 South Rembert Street, Memphis. 
Price: $2.00. 

ADMINISTRATORS and County SUPERINTENDENTS: East Room of 
King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: Morgan Christian, 
Assistant Superintendent, Memphis City Schools. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Ballroom, Chisca Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reser- 
vations: Mr. Chaille C. Meeks, 511 Division, Jackson. Price: 
$2.00. 

BUsINEss: Room 200, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: 
Mrs. Ray Kimslow, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
Price: $2.25. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: Whitehaven Elementary School, 12:30 
P.M. Reservations: Contact either Bennie Buford, Whitehaven 
Elementary School, Whitehaven, or Cain F. Taylor, Trenton 
Elementary School, Trenton. Price: $1.50. 

HOME ECONOMICs: Venetian Room, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Miss Betty Ann Whitworth, Nicholas Blackwell 
School, Bartlett. Price: $2.00. 

LATIN: Room 209, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: 
Miss Georgia South, Science Hill High School, Johnson City. 
Price: $2.00. 

Liprary: Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Mrs. C. A. Sink, Kingsbury High School, Memphis. 
Price: $2.00. 

MATHEMATICS: Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotei, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Miss Lucile Cady, Howard School, Nashville. 
Advance tickets should be bought by April 5. Tickets may be 
bought at door. Price: $1.75 

MODERN LANGUAGE: Louis XVI Room, Peabody Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 
Reservations: Mrs. L. J. Heatherly, Memphis State University, 
Memphis. Price: $2.50. 

SCHOOL Foop SERviIcE: Chickasaw Room, Chisca Hotel, 12:30 P.M. 

SCIENCE: Tennessee Room, Chisca Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: 
Mr. J. D. Reding, Treadwell High School, 920 North Highland, 
Memphis. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Empire Room, Claridge Hotel, 
12:30 P.M. Reservations: Mr. Rush Siler, Principal, White Sta- 
tion High School, 514 South Perkins, Memphis. Price: $2.00. 
lickets will be on sale in Claridge Hotel lobby until 10:30 A.M. 
on Friday. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION: Panorama Room of the King Cotton Hotel, 
12:30 P.M. Reservations should be sent not later than April 
4 to Mr. Harold Perry, Special Education Supervisor, Memphis 
City Schools, 317 Poplar Avenue, Memphis. Price: $2.00. 

SPEECH: Holiday Room, Holiday Inn, 12:30 P.M. Reservations: 
R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. Price: 
$2.00. 

PEABODY COLLEGE Friendship Hour: Empire Room, Claridge 
Hotel, 4:00—5:00 P.M. 


Dinners 

ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING: Aztec A, Claridge Hotel, 
5:30 P.M. Reservations: Sister Albertus Magnus, Siena College, 
Memphis. Price: $2.85. 

‘TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ‘TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE: Embers Restaurant, 6:00 P.M. Reser- 
vations: Miss Mary Heiskell, Memphis State University, Mem- 
phis. Price: $3.00. 
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The Italians Say... and west meets east in 
the pause that refreshes 


“Buvez Coca-Cola” 


Ragazzo, damm 
una (oca-Cola 
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chaiigs 














The Chinese call it 


# nl O al 


RPaaag 
BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
THE COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Study at 


Write for 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


es 


The University of Tennessee’ s 


College of Education Building 


AT KNOXVILLE 


An AIR-CONDITIONED structure, which was completed last spring. Planned 
specifically for the education of teachers, it includes the education library, a 
children's library, seminar rooms, laboratories, offices, and demonstration 
rooms as well as classrooms and conference rooms. 


A Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities 
abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


EDUCATION 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 

ENGINEERING 

LAW 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION June 9-July 12 
AGRICULTURE 

HOME ECONOMICS Second Term: 
SOCIAL WORK July 14-Aug. 15 


SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


First Term: 





a ie neues el 


